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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Fools 

Reprinting your coverage of the 
year-long miners’ strike on its 30th 
anniversary is useful in one respect, but 
frustrating, in that it allows the errors 
and misjudgements you made at that 
time to be reprinted for a second time. I 
corrected you on these at the time, and 
many times since, and I think you may 
now realise where you were wrong. 

Thankfully, you have lost some 
of that excruciating self-opinionated 
leadership arrogance you displayed at 
that time, telling battle-hardened, class¬ 
conscious coalminers where we were 
going wrong and how you’d worked 
this all out for us and here’s what we 
should do. Mind, you weren’t as bad 
as some, who must have come very 
close to a smack in the gob on a few 
occasions. None of the left, with the 
possible exception of the anarchists, 
came into this dispute without tablets 
of stone brought down from Moses’ 
mountain and, although you mock “tin 
rattling and baked bean collecting”, that 
was easier to digest than the grannies’ 
eggs you tried to get us to suck. 

Your assessment of the Socialist 
Workers Party in this report (‘Facing 
up to reality’, January 29) is entirely 
at odds with our experience of them 
during the strike, when they were a total 
pain up the arse and highly disruptive. 
They may have tailed Scargill, but they 
certainly didn’t concede anything to 
area leaderships or even rank-and-file 
leaders, whom they tried at every turn 
to undermine. But that is another tale. 
Suffice to say, we had a strategy, we 
were winning. Neither they nor Scargill 
agreed with it and they, on reflex-action, 
assumed areas such as Yorkshire were 
less militant and combative than Arthur. 
It wasn’t the case. 

Still others took the side of the scabs 
and ballot-mongered us for 12 months, 
while arguing the joys of nuclear energy 
and an end to the closed shop. The 
anarchists who came may not have 
come with tablets of god-given wisdom, 
but they brought food and could throw 
bricks, which the left by and large could 
not - not least because they had armfuls 
of papers to sell us, and couldn’t do 
both. As if we needed them or their 
papers to tell us what was going on and 
where we were ga’an wrong. 

Coming more directly to your 
‘Facing up to reality’ reprint from 
January 1985, let me again correct you 
on the question of the national ballot. 
We did not require such a ballot for an 
overtime ban. We could stop working 
that on individual, branch, area or 
national level by popular consent. Even 
the scabs didn’t call for a ballot on the 
overtime ban and kept it in place while 
they scabbed, so the Weekly Worker's 
assertion that we should have had a 
national ballot to allow men to work 
more time than their shifts required, in 
the face of a government that argued we 
had too much coal, is quite insightful 
of your understanding of the situation 
(or lack of it). 

The miners did not at any level 
pick the time of the dispute. This was 
entirely in the court of the employers 
and government. Recent cabinet 
papers now reveal that the famous 
hit list of National Coal Board chair 
Ian MacGregor had been taken to 
Thatcher before the start of the strike, 
when he outlined how he would take 
us on. Crucial in that strategy was that 
a ‘bomb’ would be dropped on the 
south Yorkshire coalfield, a militant 
centre, with the bland announcement 
of closures. This would force a national 
conference and ballot, which we would 
lose and the whole programme would 
sail through. 

In the intervening period, Thatcher 
and Mac would launch a campaign 


called ‘Operation Saturation Coverage’, 
in conjunction with the press and TV, 
which would conduct a huge PR job 
against Scargill and the union in the 
hope of swinging any ballot away 
from a ‘yes’ vote. Certain assurances 
were given to probable strike-breaking 
coalfields and their individual leaders. 
But the rank and file didn’t respond like 
that. They walked out and spread the 
strike, coalfield by coalfield. Scargill 
didn’t make that decision; neither did 
the NEC. We did that ourselves. 

In the immediate aftermath, we in the 
leadership called a national conference 
to simplify the majority requirement 
from 55% to 50%-plus-one in 
anticipation of a national ballot, which 
we, Arthur included, expected to hold. 
We had the publicity materials printed. 
We had the ballot papers worded. We 
then held a national conference to vote 
on whether we would hold a national 
ballot or not. Nearly 90% of the mines 
were already on strike, with many 
closed through effective picketing. (It 
was at this point that Thatcher interfered 
directly in the operation of the police, 
telling them she expected “vigorous and 
effective policing” to stop the pickets.) 

The truth is the national conference, 
voting area by area, after having voted 
branch by branch, decided by a clear 
majority not to have a ballot and to 
stay on strike and not cross picket 
lines. At no point did either Arthur or 
the NEC make a recommendation on 
this question, speak on any of the seven 
resolutions before the floor (he was in 
the chair) or vote on any of the seven 
resolutions. So, whether you think the 
decision was right or wrong, it was not 
a decision of the “leadership”, as you 
call it; it was the decision of the rank 
and file. So what would the democrats 
of the CPGB have done? Ordered us to 
have a national ballot? You know what 
the response of the miners would have 
been? Same as it was then: ‘Stick your 
ballot up your arse’. 

I could go on, but my corrections 
- particularly on your total 
misunderstanding of the miners’ 
reference to ‘our industry’ (we meant 
us, the miners, not ‘us’, the British state, 
fools) - but it would be longer than the 
article, or indeed the paper. I refer you 
once more to my comprehensive history 
of this whole period, Ghost dancers , 
still available for £11, including 
postage. Send your name and address 
and cheque to me at 193 Osborne 
Avenue, South Shields, NE33 3BY. 
David Douglass 
South Shields 

Monoglots 

I am sure that many of your article 
contributors and correspondents on 
Israel, Palestine, Zionism and Jewish 
identity are much more expert and 
knowledgeable than I am about 
these issues. However, as a linguist, 
I’ve been struck by the absence of 
discussion of the material factor that 
there presumably exists a substantial 
population in Israel for whom modem 
Hebrew is their first language. That is, 
the one that they are most fluent in. 

Wikipedia puts the number of native 
speakers at three million, but I have 
been unable to discover rapidly from 
anywhere how many are equally fluent 
in another language or are monoglot 
Hebrew speakers among this number, 
which would affect the number of 
first language speakers - ie, those who 
would swim in Hebrew as a fish swims 
in water, and therefore have an identity 
very much formed by their speaking 
the language. 

Whatever else might happen 
politically, and in terms of the 
formation/reformation of Jewish 
identity in Israel, or internationally, 
this population and its attitude to its 
language, even if there were a shift 
to more or less no monoglots, would 
remain a material factor in the Middle 
East for some considerable time, if not 


indefinitely (unless, I suppose, some 
sort of reactionary Arab nationalism/ 
Islamism managed to expunge the 
language entirely, which seems 
vanishingly unlikely in the near future). 

One has only to think of the 
survival of Welsh (showing no sign of 
impending demise, despite there being 
no monoglots left) in the face of what 
has become the de facto world language, 
and of either active hostility, or at the 
very least indifference, from English 
speakers, and British government, for 
several centuries. 

Tim Reid 
London 

Wandering who? 

On Monday February 2 Gilad Atzmon 
returned to Nottingham to answer 
critics accusing him of‘anti-Semitism’. 
Some of his detractors had succeeded in 
persuading Gedling Borough Council 
to ban him appearing at the Bonington 
Theatre, Arnold, on January 15. 

Gilad went to Five Leaves Books to 
confront its proprietor, Ross Bradshaw, 
who was one of the persons responsible 
for stirring up people to get Gilad 
banned. Bradshaw made rather feeble 
and defensive responses to his close 
questioning (Gilad’s wife filmed this 
encounter). 

In the evening Atzmon addressed 
people at the Free Speech Forum. 
This was to have been held at the 
Canalhouse pub, but the management 
cancelled the booking as a result 
of intimidation from Gilad’s local 
detractors. These include not only 
the aforementioned Bradshaw, but 
also Nottingham Secular Society - a 
bizarre group of misfits, whose record 
on opposing religious sectarianism is 
exactly zero. Indeed Canalhouse was 
shut down on Monday evening, when 
it would normally be open. 

At short notice an alternative 
venue was arranged, where Gilad 
mounted a powerful defence against 
the accusations made against him 
(this was filmed). His opponents 
had been invited to come along and 
debate with him, but they failed to 
show up. Among those present were 
members of Nottingham Jazzhouse, 
who have staunchly defended Gilad. 
The evening ended, much to the 
delight of those present, with Atzmon 
playing his sax, together with local 
saxophonist John Sanderson. 

Now, Atzmon’s lawyers are 
considering the possibility of action 
against Gedling Borough Council. A 
freedom of information request has 
been made to obtain the letter sent and 
its signatories, who seem unwilling to 
reveal themselves. 

There has been a long-standing, 
orchestrated campaign against Atzmon 
simply because he has dared to raise 
some questions about Jewish identity 
and the actions of some Jewish people. 
Most of the material floating around 
on the internet uses quotations (often 
misquoted), truncated and out of 
context, to try to show that Gilad is an 
‘anti-Semite’. The letter-writers and 
their supporters have been mounting 
a vicious campaign to prevent Atzmon 
earning a living as a jazz musician. 
Shame on you. 

No investigation, no right to speak! 
Read Atzmon’s brilliant book The 
wandering who? A study of Jewish 
identity politics , to judge for yourselves. 
Even Bradshaw said that he is willing 
to order copies. (What? Disseminating 
‘anti-Semitic’ propaganda!) Of course, 
you can get it cheaper on the internet. 

Gilad Atzmon and his band will be 
returning to Nottingham and as usual it 
will be sold out. 

Harry Powell, Ted Hankin 
Nottingham 

Wrong 

I think CPGB comrades have got 
things really wrong with the new 
communitarian populist front, 


‘workers’ government’, ‘majority 
socialist coalition’, etc, in charge of 
Greece. 

First, the new coalition has been 
described as a “popular front sui generis ” 
(‘Victory tainted by right populists’, 
January 29). Was the historically 
notorious third-period collaboration 
between the German Communist Party 
and the Nazis, traditionally seen as the 
polar opposite of the later popular front 
turn, also a “popular front sui generis ”? 
No, I am not comparing the Syriza-Anel 
cooperation to that, but some ultra-lefts 
have. 

Second, Anel has been characterised 
as a “bourgeois party”. This is highly 
inaccurate: Richard Seymour has 
suggested that its electoral support 
is demographically more similar to a 
leftist party than to typical centre-right 
parties. It would be more accurate to 
describe them as a thoroughly petty 
bourgeois party. 

Third, Anel has been characterised as 
being reactionary on all constitutional 
issues. Every single issue? According to 
Eleni Xiarchogiannopoulou, Anel also 
supports constitutional overhaul of the 
political system. It may be possible 
to win them over to average skilled 
workers’ compensation and living 
standards, as well as recallability, for all 
politicians and civil servants, and also 
to implement a ‘party tax’, not unlike 
Sinn Fein’s. 

All these counterpoints suggest that 
the new communitarian populist front 
implies a dual insistence on radical, 
participatory-democratic overhaul and 
on predistributionist economic policy 
(how ‘socialist’ depends on the mass 
consciousness of class-based public 
policy-making), and concession on 
identity and related ‘social’ issues to 
a ‘radical centre’ standstill - but not 
pushing through bans on games of 
chance (Paris Commune) or violent 
video games (Hugo Chavez), or other 
socially conservative policy. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Socialism on trial 

Throughout the history of the labour 
movement genuine activists have 
been victimised and harassed, isolated 
and bullied, and driven out of the 
movement by those with a vested self- 
interest in maintaining the status quo. 

A well-heeled, mainly unelected 
bureaucracy and their sinecured 
hangers-on, enjoying astronomical 
rates of pay and conditions, compared 
to those they are supposed to be 
representing, do not want change and 
do not want to come into conflict with 
the employers and the establishment. 
Therefore, when an officer, a branch 
secretary or a steward are doing their 
job properly and effectively, while 
at first lauded and held up as an 
example by the powers-that-be in the 
movement, they are only tolerated 
for so long. Unless they change their 
ways and conform to the culture of 
the institution they are a member of or 
they are employed by, at an opportune 
moment, they are dismissed, usually 
accompanied by a smear campaign, 
orchestrated by those whose careers 
and comfortable positions they are 
inadvertently threatening by doing their 
job properly. 

Such is the latest case, that of Keith 
Henderson, who was employed as a 
regional officer by the London region 
of the GMB union. Keith was very 
popular and efficient. He had won 
a record award for a GMB member 
at an employment tribunal and his 
senior regional officers and regional 
secretary had been very impressed. 
Keith regarded himself as a leftwing 
socialist and loyally adhered to what he 
believed were union principles. 

During the pensions dispute in 
2011, when the best and worst of 
British trade unionism was seen in the 
space of a week, Keith had been given 


the responsibility of looking after the 
Houses of Parliament branch of the 
GMB. Their regular regional official 
was off sick. The House of Commons 
section of the branch (security, catering 
and cleaning workers) had voted to join 
the day of action by going on strike on 
November 30. At a specially convened 
meeting, there was an overwhelming 
vote to put a picket on the House of 
Commons. The members had spoken 
and Keith undertook the responsibility 
of ensuring that the picket was going 
to be as well attended and as effective 
as possible. 

Until the general secretary, Paul 
Kenny, telephoned him, Keith was 
blissfully unaware that he was doing 
anything wrong. He wasn’t aware that 
his actions were in fact diametrically 
opposed to the current opportunist 
culture prevalent in both the industrial 
and political wings of the labour 
movement. 

Kenny shouted at Keith, expressing 
his indignation that a press release that 
Keith had put out promoting the strike 
and the proposed picket were over the 
top and too leftwing. It was certainly 
something that had caused a bit of a 
stir, with the GMB having received a 
call from the leader of the opposition’s 
office. No-one will know exactly what 
was said, but, when the prime minister 
asked Ed Miliband if he had asked for 
“the GMB’s permission to come into 
work this morning”, every genuine 
GMB member would have felt a glow 
of pride. Every defender of the status 
quo in the union would have winced 
with embarrassment. 

Keith’s life in the union and in the 
labour movement in general was made 
hell from that moment. His attempt to 
stand as a county councillor for Labour 
in Essex was thwarted when he was 
suspended without charge from the 
Clacton Labour Party. No help was 
forthcoming from Paul Kenny and the 
GMB, and the general secretary of the 
Labour Party, Ian McNicol (formerly 
the political officer of the GMB), also 
claimed that he was unable to get 
involved. 

Life in the union became so 
unbearable for Keith that he was forced 
to take sick leave with stress, having 
also submitted a formal grievance in 
relation to the way he was being treated. 
That grievance was never heard and in 
fact some of the issues raised by Keith 
were used as charges against him 
following a disciplinary investigation 
that was conducted by Warren Kenny - 
also an unelected officer in the London 
region of the GMB and son of the 
general secretary. 

The union eventually dismissed 
Keith and he was forced to take his case 
to an employment tribunal. The Watford 
tribunal found that the GMB had been 
guilty of victimisation and harassment, 
but, bizarrely, that the dismissal was 
fair. Leftwing socialist belief was 
recognised as a protected characteristic 
under the 2010 Equality Act and, as 
a consequence, all employers and 
especially those who have usurped 
power in corporate trade unions, 
running them as little more than corrupt 
institutions, have a legal precedent set 
that will prevent them from victimising 
and harassing genuine activists in future 
without the threat of repercussions. 

Neither the establishment as a whole 
nor those with a vested self-interest in 
control of corporate trade unions could 
allow this situation to persist. It will 
therefore come as a shock to many, but 
not to those who have been close to 
this case, that on top of the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of members’ 
money that have been wasted on legal 
costs already, an appeal against this 
decision was lodged by the GMB. 
Fortunately, Keith has a barrister who 
has been working free of charge and 
he has lodged an appeal against the 
decision to uphold the unfair dismissal. 
Keith’s appeal is scheduled for February 
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10 and the GMB’s for February 11-12. 

In conclusion, I can only reiterate the 
call made by comrade Gerry Downing 
when he wrote a letter to the Weekly 
Worker last week (January 29). We 
call on all serious trade unionists and 
socialists to support the demo outside 
the employment appeal tribunal at 
Fleetbank House, 2-6 Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 (the nearest tube station is 
Blackfriars) from 8.45am on Tuesday 
February 10, and to attend the hearing 
itself on February 10-12 to show 
solidarity and give moral and political 
support to Keith in his struggle, which 
is on behalf of the entire working class. 
Steve McKenzie 
email 

Sceptics 

John Hill in last week’s paper asserts 
that climate change is just so much 
weather variation, that it’s nothing 
remarkable and we just need to deal 
with the climate and not try to change 
it (Letters, January 29). 

He can be put into the 3% category 
of climate-change sceptics, contrarians 
and deniers - a very select group of 
people who doubt the credibility of 
climate scientists. These include Nigel 
Lawson, Sarah Palin, Melanie Phillips 
- and the oil companies funding the 
‘dark agencies’ that sow doubt on the 
science. It’s John Hill’s prerogative to 
deny the science of climate change and 
to ‘keep calm and carry on’. He is yet 
to be convinced of the facts and the 
conclusions of the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change, because, as 
he says, it’s governmental. Comrade 
Hill notes, however, that the majority 
of scientists agree with the IPCC 
conclusions on anthropocentric climate 
change that he wants nothing to do with. 

Even though the IPCC is a 
governmental organisation, no 
government has taken action to 
reduce carbon emissions and propose 
a ‘fundamental’ shift in the way 
we organise society. As I noted in 
my article, capitalism cannot tackle 
climate change - there is a metabolic 
rift between the needs of capitalism and 
the needs of nature (‘Business as usual’, 
January 22). Yet carbon emissions 
could be reduced by implementing 
carbon capture and storage and other 
technologies that have been proposed; 
the waste and uselessness associated 
with capitalist production ought to be 
abolished. However, the prime ministers 
and presidents of the world act in the 
interests of capital accumulation. 

We are already seeing the melting 
of the permafrost beginning. The signs 
are there, but some people would rather 
refer to it as just “weather”. Yes, but 
these are human-induced weather 
events, such as the current extreme 
snow in North America. 

If John Hill can point to research 
which disproves the science of climate 
change, I will willingly listen. Until 
then John and the sceptics will remain 
in the minority. 

Simon Wells 
London 

A T-shirt away 

When proposing an epitaph for 
Eurocommunism in his review of 
After the party (‘What Kate did next’, 
January 29), Howard Phillips could 
have quoted a line from Billy Bragg’s 
song, ‘Waiting for the great leap 
forwards’: “The revolution is only a T 
shirt away.” 

Bob Wood 
email 

Traumatic cuts 

The Rugby Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition is very concerned 
about planned cuts to educational 
provision for children with special 
needs in Rugby and Warwickshire. 

Following concerns raised by 
parents and teachers in Rugby, we did 
our own research - and this backed up 
those concerns. The county council 
has a ‘Warwickshire business plan’ 
and a business case entitled ‘Dedicated 


schools grant high needs block action 
plan’, both of which they have kept very 
much to themselves despite being part 
of a supposed consultation exercise, 
which ends on March 6. 

When you read the documents, it 
quickly becomes clear why that is. 
Warwickshire are saying that educational 
cuts need to be made, and that includes 
taking away specialist provision 
from vulnerable children. This could 
include removing statements of special 
educational needs (SEN). What that 
means in reality is that those children 
will no longer receive the educational 
support they have received up until now. 
This could set them back years. 

Those most at risk, from the 
council’s own documentation, will be 
those children on SEN bands A and B. 
They would no longer be guaranteed 
any support, which could be traumatic 
for a number of our local children. 
Taking statements away from any child 
goes against the SEN code of conduct 
and could be illegal. All schools, but 
especially free schools and academies, 
are unlikely to use any delegated funds 
to support children with special needs 
who no longer have a statement. 

These are not educational decisions, 
but financial ones. The council’s 
documentation accepts this: “In an 
era of diminishing resources for 
all councils, Warwickshire County 
Council is facing unprecedented 
constraints on funding and has agreed 
and published its intended response to 
the challenging financial conditions; 
the One organisational plan sets out 
WCC’s commitments to deliver c£92 
million in savings by 2018.” So there 
we have it - the public spending cuts, 
which the Tory-Liberal Democrat 
government claims do not affect the 
NHS or education, actually do so in 
the here and now. 

The council accepts in its 
documentation that “there is likely to 
be significant parental resistance”. Of 
course there will be: most parents we 
have spoken to don’t even know that 
their daughter or son could suddenly 
lose their statement and the guaranteed 
support that goes with it. WCC also 
accepts it could need legal advice as 
a result - an additional cost that could 
have been spent on education. 

These cuts will hit children with 
special needs very hard. How do you 
tell a child they will no longer have 
an educational assistant to help them 


T he closing days of January 
saw a real flurry of last-minute 
donations, with several comrades 
responding to my call last week 
for readers to rush in the £412 we 
needed for our £1,750 target in just 
three days. 

Well, we didn’t make it, but 
we got quite a bit nearer. First 
of all, comrade BL transferred 
a tremendous £73 (yes, I know 
that’s an odd amount, but who’s 
counting?), and then both TM 
(£100) and RG (£50) sent in 
substantial cheques. Finally six 
comrades used PayPal to donate 
amounts between £5 and £20 - 
thank you, MZ, JS, RL, TT, SO 
and NW. 

All that came to £278 - yes, 
in just three days - and took the 
final fighting fund total for January 
up to £1,616. In a way that’s 
satisfying in two senses: not just 
the llth-hour surge, but the fact 
that it easily exceeds our previous 
£1,500 target. But we still haven’t 
made the full amount in the three 
months since we increased that 
target by £250. 


cope, and what effect will that have 
on them? This is the reality of cutting 
public spending - and worse is to 
come if Labour, the Tories, the UK 
Independence Party or Lib Dems win 
the general election, as all of them want 
to continue an austerity programme that 
has only cut 40% of what is intended 
by 2020. 

In terms of spending cuts, we ain’t 
seen nothing yet. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Alien oil 

Phil Kent must be confusing my 
position on the Stalin question with 
those of people like Harpal Brar, who 
apparently believe that Stalin did no 
wrong (Letters, January 29). 

I defend Stalin’s general political 
line, while recognising that tactical 
errors were made, and criticise any 
abuse of political power, whether by 
Stalin directly or by those under his 
leadership. For instance, many people 
arrested by Yezhov, when he headed the 
NKVD, were later released by Stalin. 

On the issue of peak oil, we can note 
that in 2008 oil prices reached $147 per 
barrel, which led to the recession and 
a credit crunch. This recession brought 
down oil prices. Any return to economic 
growth will send oil prices soaring 
again, ending in another recession. Kent 
confuses peak oil with the decline of oil 
production. It is the latter which leads 
to the collapse of capitalism, assuming 
no cheap energy substitute is in place. 

As for the reptilian connection, Kent 
says we do not rely on secular gods or 
extra-terrestrial aliens. As I previously 
made clear, if we are being secretly 
controlled by the reptilian bloodlines 
- and this not as impossible as some 
closed-minded people may think - they 
are here to exploit and suppress us. So 
where did Kent get the idea that anyone 
was claiming salvation will come from 
aliens? In the case of some reptilians, 
the opposite would be the case. 

This leads me to Tony Roberts’ 
intervention and his correct suggestion 
that capitalism is the cause of our woes. 
It is controlled by a political elite who 
may be answerable to a reptilian 
bloodline operating from the shadows. 
Robert’s mention of the television series 
V may be closer to the truth than he 
realises - truth represented as fiction. 
Tony Clark 
email 


However, I’m hoping lots of 
comrades will respond to our 
appeal for more (or increased) 
standing orders, which has just 
begun. Already comrade ST has 
increased his payment to £30 a 
quarter, and we’re expecting a 
rush of new SOs any time now. We 
need to raise the extra regular cash 
to pay for our full-colour covers, 
which have impressed so many 
readers. 

Meanwhile, our February fund 
has got off to a brisk start, thanks 
to all the standing orders payable 
at the beginning of the month. 
Fifteen have come in so far, for 
sums between £5 and £30, while 
MD used PayPal to give us £10. 
So we start February with £253 in 
our fighting fund - but don’t forget: 
there are only 28 days in February, 
so we need to step up the pace! • 
Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Up the pace 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 8, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix: ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology 

Tuesday February 10, 6.30pm: ‘Telling the story of the Kalahari first 
people’. Speaker: Chris Low. 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW 1. 

Talks are free, but small donations are welcome. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org 

The sensory war 1914-2014 

Ends Sunday February 22: Exhibition, Manchester Art Gallery, 
Mosley Street, Manchester M2. The impact of military conflict on the 
body, mind, environment and human senses between 1914 and 2014. 
Organised by Manchester Art Gallery: www.manchestergalleries.org. 

People’s question time 

Thursday February 5, 7pm: Debate, Royal Station Hotel, Neville 
Street, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. £4 (£3 concessions). 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Eyewitness from Greece 

Thursday February 5, 7pm: Report-back, Vida Walsh Centre, 2b 
Saltoun Road, London SW2. From a local LU member who was in 
Greece for the elections. 

Organised by Lambeth Left Unity: www.lambethleftunity.org. 

For affordable housing 

Saturday February 7,11am: Rally, outside West Brompton 
underground station, Old Brompton Road, London SW5. 

Organised by West London Left Unity: westlondon@leftunity.org. 

Labour Left 

Saturday February 7,11am to 4pm: Meeting, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1. Agreeing policies and ‘bottom 
lines’ for coalition talks for general election. 

Organised by Labour Left: www.labourleft.co.uk. 

Save our fire stations 

Saturday February 7, 11am: March to protest against cuts to local 
fire services. Assemble Sunderland Central fire station, Railway Row, 
Sunderland SRI. 

Organised by FBU, Northern TUC and Sunderland Stop the Cuts: 
www.fbu.org.uk. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday February 7, 2.30pm: Rally against cuts to local services. 
Assemble West Street for march to Gateshead civic centre. 

Organised by Gateshead Stop the Cuts: www.fb.com/ 
events/1007501505945649. 

Socialist films 

Sunday February 8,11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London W1. Benny Brunner’s The great book robbery (Netherlands, 
57 minutes), Harvey Stein’s Nowhere left to go (Palestine, 28 minutes) 
and Suleiman al-Hourani’s Me and my homeland (Palestine, 12 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia 

Monday February 9, 9am to 6.30pm: Conference, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh Street, Russell Square, 
London WC1. The relationship between Israel/Palestine and “anti- 
Jewish and anti-Muslim racism”. £20 (£15 concessions). 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

The truth about Iraq 

Tuesday February 10, 7pm: Public meeting, ‘A history of failed 
western wars and interventions’. Unity Church (small hall), 277a 
Upper Street, London N1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Free Iranian trade unionists 

Wednesday February 11, 5pm: Demonstration, Iranian embassy, 50 
Kensington Court, London W8. Release imprisoned trade unionists 
Shahrokh Zamani and Reza Shahabi. 

Organised by Free Shahrokh and Reza: 
https://freeshahrokh.wordpress.com. 

After Charlie Hebdo 

Thursday February 12, 6.30pm: Meeting, Camden Centre, Judd 
Street, London WC1: ‘Islamophobia and the war on terror’. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopwar.org.uk. 

Miners drama 

Wednesday February 18, 7.30pm: Theatre performance, Sheffield 
Trades and Labour Club, Duke Street, Sheffield, S2. The Miners’ 

Great Strike on stage with the Red Ladder Theatre Company. £7 (£4 
concessions). 

Organised by Red ladder: www.redladder.co.uk/whatson/going-back. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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GREENS 


A well-ordered militia 

The Greens are under attack because of their ‘insane’ attitude towards the army. Meanwhile, observes 
Jack Conrad, the left continues its cowardly silence 



S peaking on BBCl’s Sunday 
politics Natalie Bennett, 
leader of the Green Party 
in England and Wales, triggered a 
storm. Not only did she say British 
citizens should be free to join foreign 
political organisations, though they 
are officially deemed ‘terrorists’ (she 
had in mind the ANC; the mainstream 
media preferred Islamic State and al 
Qa’eda). There was her pledge that a 
future Green government would run 
down the arms industry and replace the 
“large” standing army with a “British 
defence force.” And this is the issue I 
shall concentrate on. 

Following the Sunday politics 
interview, reactionary opinion rushed 
to diagnose insanity. Ed Miliband’s 
Labour Party damned Bennett’s 
“total madness” as a throwback to the 
1970s. 2 The Daily Mail concurred: the 
Greens are committed to a “manifesto 
of madness”. 3 A sentiment echoed 
by The Spectator, so “bizarre” are 
the Greens that they are “not fit for 
government”, even as “the most 
junior member of a coalition”. 4 
Will Hutton mournfully concluded 
that the constantly interrupting, 
badgering and thoroughly irritating 
Andrew Neil “skewered” Bennett by 
exposing “absurdity after absurdity”. 5 
As for the now safely censored Army 
Rumour Service, it gleefully reported 
that the Green leader got her “arse 
handed to her”. 6 

Bennett was, of course, merely 
repeating the Green Party’s long¬ 
standing peace and defence policy (as 
substantially updated in January 1990 
and last modified in September 2014). 7 

The Greens are at pains to stress 
that they see no prospect of Britain 
being invaded “in the foreseeable 
future.” 8 They envisage a benignly 
non-exploitative, ecologically 
sustainable and increasingly peaceful 
capitalist world. Anyway, its “body of 
civilian and military volunteers” will 
be an updated version of the Territorial 
Army. 9 In other words, a Green Party 
version of a popular militia. However, 
though there would be an immediate 
scrapping of Trident, a withdrawal from 
Nato and an emphasis on domestic 
defence, there could still be overseas 
operations. Where appropriate, a green 
Britain would supply “personnel and 
equipment” for operations approved 
of by the United Nations. 10 

No comment 

Yet despite the interview with 
Bennett being widely publicised 
there has been no comment on any 
of it from the left. Nothing from 
Socialist Worker , nothing from 
the Morning Star , nothing from 
The Socialist , nothing from Left 
Unity. Sadly, this is true to form. 
Amongst the economistic left there 
is a pathological fear of anything 
that smacks of the constitutional 
demand for the “right to bear arms” 
and replacing the standing army with 
a “well-ordered” popular militia. 

Not that the left refuses to 
engage with the Greens. Far from 
it. Bennett’s articles are regularly 
published in the Morning Star. 
The same goes for Caroline Lucas, 
Derek Wall, Jean Lambert and Jenny 
Jones. And Socialist Resistance and 
Revolutionary Socialism in the 21st 
Century could almost be considered 
amongst Bennett’s co-thinkers. Eg, 
she was a keynote speaker at their 
joint Ecosocialism conference in 
June 2014. While, in a lengthy 
article by Claire Laker-Mansfield, 
the Socialist Party in England 


A duty to resist tyranny 

and Wales “questions whether 
the Greens provide the answer to 
the lack of working class political 
representation”, 11 there is a studied 
silence when it comes to Bennett 
and the army. Naturally, what goes 
for SPEW goes for its Labour Party 
mark II project, otherwise known 
as the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition (and before that the 
horrible No2EU red-brown lash-up 
between SPEW, the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain and the 
Rail Maritime and Transport union). 

In 2009, we questioned SPEW’s 
Dave Nellist, when he was standing 
as the lead No2EU candidate in the 
EU elections for the West Midlands 
constituency. Revealingly, the comrade 
refused point blank to say if he 
supported or opposed our demand for 
a popular militia. 12 Robert Griffiths, 
CPB general secretary - standing top of 
No2EU’s list in Wales - was, however, 
rather more bold ... and forthcoming. 
He aggressively dismissed the demand 
for abolishing the standing army and a 
popular militia as “nothing to do with 


real struggle.” There is, he dumbly 
explained, no revolutionary situation 
in Britain. Hence such demands were 
lambasted as a CPGB “provocation”. 
Indeed he actually stated that the 
idea of a militia presented “a gift 
to the British state”. If we advocate 
anything like that, “MI5 will be around 
straightaway”. 13 Maybe comrade 
Griffiths thinks the Internationale is a 
dangerous provocation too. This from 
the second stanza: 

No more deluded by reaction, 

On tyrants only we’ll make war! 
The soldiers too will take strike 
action, 

They’ll break ranks and fight no 
more! 

And if those cannibals keep trying, 
To sacrifice us to their pride, 

They soon shall hear the bullets 
flying, 

We’ll shoot the generals on our own 
side. 14 

Objectively then, when it comes to 
the standing army and the demand for 


a popular militia, it is clear that the 
Green Party stands well to the left of 
the cowardly, economistic left. Sad to 
say, Left Unity is no exception. 

When he appeared on the Daily 
Politics Show in March 2014, 
Salman Shaheen, one of our four 
principal speakers, diffidently bent 
over backwards to present Left Unity 
as broad, conventional and safely 
Labourite. A striving to become the 
acceptable face of Left Unity was 
clearly going on. Yet, despite comrade 
Shaheen’s self-identification as a 
“moderate”, inevitably, Neil - yes, the 
same Andrew Neil - attempted to paint 
Left Unity as “loony”. Specifically, 
he cited the Communist Platform’s 
motion to the March 2014 national 
conference. 

It is worth reproducing our motion 
in full (‘The standing army and the 
people’s militia’). As will be readily 
understood, the popular militia 
we envisage is not only far more 
radical than the Greens’ “updated” 
Territorial Army. It combines ending 
the standing army with a militant 


class-struggle perspective: 

Left Unity is against the standing 
army and for the armed people. 
This principle will never be realised 
voluntarily by the capitalist state. 
It has to be won, in the first place 
by the working class developing its 
own militia. 

Such a body grows out of the 
class struggle itself: defending 
picket lines, mass demonstrations, 
workplace occupations, fending off 
fascists, etc. 

As the class struggle intensifies, 
conditions are created for the 
workers to arm themselves and 
win over sections of the military 
forces of the capitalist state. Every 
opportunity must be used to take 
even tentative steps towards this 
goal. As circumstances allow, the 
working class must equip itself with 
all weaponry necessary to bring 
about revolution. 

To facilitate this we demand: 

1. Rank-and-file personnel in 
the state’s armed bodies must 
be protected from bullying, 
humiliating treatment and being 
used against the working class. 

2. There must be full trade union 
and democratic rights, including 
the right to form bodies such as 
soldiers’ councils. 

3. The privileges of the officer caste 
must be abolished. Officers must be 
elected. Workers in uniform must 
become the allies of the masses in 
struggle. 

4. The people have the right to bear 
arms and defend themselves. 

5. The dissolution of the standing 
army and the formation of a popular 
militia under democratic control. 

Supposedly this reminded Neil of 
America’s Tea Party. Or so he said. 
Would Shaheen be voting for this 
madness? No, the comrade cringingly 
replied. “I disagree ... I will be voting 
against ... the majority of Left Unity 
members are disaffected Labour 
voters.” 

Neil is, in fact, an Americophile. 
He has worked in the US and still 
owns a plush New York apartment. 
So you would have thought he might 
have recognised some of the well 
known phrases. In part, after all, we 
draw inspiration from the second 
amendment to the US constitution - 
ratified to popular acclaim in 1791: “A 
well-regulated militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms, 
shall not be infringed.” 15 

Background 

The historic background forms part of 
our common culture. Those who made 
the American revolution - crucially 
the urban and rural masses - saw a 
standing army as an existential threat 
to democracy. Eg, in her Observations 
on the new constitution (1788), 
Mercy Otis Warren - the mother of 
the American revolution - branded 
the standing army as “the nursery of 
vice and the bane of liberty”. 16 At great 
sacrifice, the common people had 
overthrown the tyranny of George III 
and were determined to do the same 
again if an unacceptable government 
arose in the US. 

The demand for a “popular militia 
and the constitutional right to bear 
arms” was clearly referencing the 
1689 English Bill of Rights. Having 
access to arms had long been regarded 
as a ‘natural right’ by radicals on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 17 Certainly 
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the Levellers and their successors 
considered themselves duty-bound to 
take up arms against tyranny. Hence 
the staunch opposition to James II’s 
simultaneous attempt to maintain 
a standing army and disarm the 
“Protestant population”. 18 Buoyed 
by his crushing of the Monmouth 
rebellion (1685) - carried out under 
the green Leveller flag and supported 
by peasants and plebeians - the Stewart 
king pursued his counterrevolutionary 
programme. However, turning back the 
wheel of progress threatened the vital 
interests of the financial and merchant 
elite. And it was this class which took 
the lead in inviting William of Orange, 
the Dutch monarch, to launch his 
invasion. 19 

The subsequent - pro-capitalist - 
constitution, agreed by both houses 
of parliament and the newly installed 
dual monarchy, was spearheaded by 
the Bill of Rights. Included amongst its 
provisions are these two formulations: 
“That the raising or keeping a standing 
army within the kingdom in time 
of peace unless it be with consent 
of parliament is against law.” And 
directly below that we read: “That the 
subjects which are Protestants may 
have arms for their defence suitable 
to their conditions and as allowed by 
law.” 20 And, of course, the historical 
link between the English Bill of Rights 
and the US second amendment has 
been repeatedly acknowledged, not 
least by the US Supreme Court (eg, 
United States v Cruikshank 1876). 21 

The Marxist parties of the 
late 19th and early 20th century 
unproblematically included the 
demand for disbanding the standing 
army and establishing a popular militia 
in their programmes. Eg, the 1880 
programme of the French Workers’ 
Party, the 1891 Erfurt programme , 
the programme of the Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, etc. 

In the ‘political section’ of the 
programme of the French Workers’ 
Party (Parti Ouvrier), authored jointly 
by Karl Marx and Jules Guesde, we 
find the demand for the “abolition 
of standing armies and the general 
arming of the people” (clause four). 22 
A proposition faithfully translated 
by the Germans: “Education of all to 
bear arms. Militia in the place of the 
standing army” (clause 3). 23 Then there 
are the Russians: “general arming of 
the people instead of maintaining a 
standing army” (clause c9). 24 

As to resisting tyranny, in the 
1920s in Germany the Social 
Democratic Party and the Communist 
Party both established well-drilled 
militias. Striking workers formed 
defence corps in Britain during the 
1926 General Strike. Then, more 
recently, there were the miners’ hit 
squads of 1984-85. Countless other 
such examples can be cited. 

LU moderates 

This is the “loony” tradition that 
comrade Shaheen rejects ... and 
worryingly his BBC appearance 
triggered a string of approving 
comments on Left Unity’s e-list. The 
general consensus is summed up by 
Pete McLaren, a national council 
member and a leading figure in the 
Independent Socialist Network. He 
offered unalloyed backing. Salman 
dealt with Andrew Neil’s questions 
“very well indeed” and, as a final 
‘Well done, comrade’, McLaren 
added: “I don’t think your views can 
be described as moderate!” Rejecting 
a popular militia and the constitutional 
right to bear arms obviously 
constitutes common ground. 

Unsurprisingly, Left Unity 
moderates want nothing to do with the 
militia demand. Presumably they agree 
that such a demand presents “a gift” 
to the British state. Certainly it is to 
invite accusations of lunacy. Left Unity 
should therefore, one presumes, ignore 
the Green commitment to abolishing 
the standing army and stick to being 
an old Labourite “broad church”. 


Hence, though being a “libertarian 
republican socialist”, John Tummon 
said he would, like comrade Shaheen, 
vote against the Communist Platform 
motion. And, of course, there is the last 
resort of our Trotskyite reformists in 
Left Unity: appealing to the existing 
consciousness of “ordinary people”. 
A militia, the constitutional right to 
bear arms is premature because the 
“overwhelming majority” of the 
working class is “non-revolutionary” 
(Mick Hall). Robert Griffiths as reflux. 

However, when it comes to the Left 
Unity moderates, the most interesting, 
the most honest, the most revealing 
comments come from Patrick Black. He 
too wants to steer Left Unity clear from 
the “loony left” tag. Towards that end 
this sectarian anti-sectarian launched 
an indignant attack on the “small, sad 
and lonely political ‘sects’ existing 
within the party”. They are in need of 
a serious “reality check”, as they do not 
“appear to possess a shred of common 
sense.” Naturally, he singles out the 
Communist Platform for “putting 
forward crazy motions to disband the 
British army and create armed people’s 
militias.” Comrade Black insists that 
such policies would make Left Unity 
“a complete laughing stock”. 

Inevitably our moderate wing 
considers itself as the “sane left”. By 
contrast, a people’s militia and other 
such ideas “aren’t serious, coherent 
‘left’ politics of any kind”. They are 
“simply insulting, insane and infantile 
aberrations”. Indeed, echoing Neil 
Kinnock in 1985, comrade Black 
clearly envisages a purge of those 
“sects” who have “wormed their way 
into Left Unity”. Unless that happens, 
the likes of Communist Platform “are 
capable of seriously damaging and 
discrediting, sabotaging and derailing 
the party at every turn, severely limiting 
and curtailing its appeal and advance”. 

When it comes to launching 
a witch-hunt, comrade Black is, 
thankfully, part of a small minority. 
Nevertheless, he possesses the great 
virtue of actually saying what others 
on the “moderate wing” of Left Unity 
think: ie, the “right to bear arms” has 
nothing to do with “reality” and the 
concerns of “ordinary people”. 

Trotsky 

A good slice of our elected officers, 
national council members and 
regional reps, etc have a background 
in Trotskyism, and, albeit nowadays in 
private, many still declare themselves 
to be adherents of one or another 
version (eg, Andrew Burgin, Terry 
Conway, Simon Hardy and Tom 
Walker). So, and not only for their 
benefit, it is worth quoting Leon 
Trotsky himself and his ‘Programme 
of action for France’ (1936). Here 
there is not a trace of flabby pacifism, 
not a trace of cowardly bluster, not a 
trace of cynical evasion. 

Point 10 of the ‘Action programme’ 
carries this defiant title: “Disbanding 
of the police, political rights for 
soldiers”. 25 Trotsky condemns the 
police and standing army and shows 
how they are used to “develop the civil 
war , but also to prepare the imperialist 
war ”. He demands democratic rights 
for rank-and-file soldiers and the 
“execution of police duties by the 
workers’ militia”. 

Further down, under point 15, we 
find Trotsky putting forward a militant 
plan for the main workers’ parties and 
trade union federations to form their 
own militias and then uniting them “in 
action” against the growing threat from 
reaction. In February 1934 French 
Catholics, royalists and fascists called 
for a massive demonstration against 
economic chaos, weak government 
and political corruption. Armed with 
razors, clubs and knives, their gangs 
tried to invade parliament. Fifteen 
people were killed and 1,435 injured 
after gendarmes drove them back. 

Trotsky, however, concludes, 
in point 17, warning against the 
delusion - spread by the Socialist 


Party and the ‘official’ French 
Communist Party - that the bourgeois 
police could be relied upon to disarm 
the reactionary gangs. 

His slogan rings clear and loud: 
“Arming of the proletariat, arming of 
the poor peasants! People s anti-fascist 
militiar “The exploiters,” he explains, 
“are but a tiny minority” and will recoil 
from unleashing a civil war with their 
non-state fighting formations “only if the 
workers are armed and lead the masses”. 

Trotsky and his co-thinkers were 
subjected to exactly the same kind 
of dismissals that today we in the 
Communist Platform hear coming 
from the mouths of comrades 
Shaheen, Tummon, Black, Hall and 
other moderates. Trotsky brilliantly, 
almost effortlessly, knocked down 
the objections one by one in Whither 
France? Hence we quickly come 
to his “least serious and honest” 
opponents. The blubbers, who insisted 
that to “call for the organisation of a 
militia” is to “engage in provocation”. 
This is “not an argument, but an 
insult”, fumes Trotsky. 26 

Arming the working class flowed 
from the entire situation in France. 
Trotsky rhetorically asked if a workers’ 
militia “provokes” fascist attacks and 
government repression? If that is the 
claim, he says this is “an absolutely 
reactionary argument”. Liberalism has 
always told workers that by their class 
struggle they “provoke” reaction. 

Today in Britain, it certainly does 
not take the call for a “popular militia 
and the constitutional right to bear 
arms” to “provoke” MI5 infiltration, 
spying and wrecking operations; police 
kettlings, batterings and killings; the 
sequestration of trade union funds, etc. 

Accusations that we Marxists are 
engaged in a “provocation” have long 
been used by timid opportunists. Trotsky 
recalls that the Mensheviks hurled 
the charge at the Bolsheviks after the 
December 1905 uprising in Moscow. 

Here Trotsky turns savage: “Such 
accusations reduce themselves, in the 
final analysis, to the profound thought 
that if the oppressed do not baulk, 
the oppressors will not be obliged to 
beat them.” This, says Trotsky, is the 
“philosophy of Tolstoy and Gandhi, 
but never that of Marx and Lenin”. 27 

Then there is that hoary old 
claim that “arming of the workers 
is only relevant in a revolutionary 
situation”. Trotsky pours scorn on 
this proposition: it means, he says, that 
the workers must permit themselves 
to be “slaughtered until the situation 
becomes revolutionary”. Peaceful, 
normal and democratic situations 
suddenly give way to storms, crises 
and unstable conditions, which “can 
transform itself into a revolutionary, 
as well as a counterrevolutionary, 
situation”. 

Revolutionary situations do not 
fall from the skies. They take form, 
mature and find direction in no 
small measure because of the long 
and patient preparatory work done 
by the Communist Party, including 
popularising the idea of “a popular 
militia and the constitutional right to 
bear arms”. 

Principles 

In common parlance, what comrades 
Shaheen, Tummon, Black, Hall et al 
advocate is the so-called ‘art of the 
possible’. The communist method 
is entirely different. We begin not 
by asking what “new recruits”, 
“disaffected Labour voters”, “the 
overwhelming majority”, etc are 
supposed to think - and later bring 
out our principles from the closet, as 
mass support is slowly gained in one 
election contest after another. 

Eg, the Communist Platform begins 
with trying to establish firm principles 
within Left Unity and only then do 
we seek to win the widest audience: 
“In our intransigent attitude lies our 
whole strength. It is this attitude that 
earns us the fear and respect of the 
enemy and the trust and support of the 


people” - so runs Rosa Luxemburg’s 
famous rebuttal of the revisionists in the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany. 
Our aim is to win the majority to the 
principles of communism through an 
unremitting political struggle in the face 
of bourgeois diagnoses of unelectability, 
madness and total unfitness to govern. 
Necessarily that means taking on and 
overpowering the forces of opportunism 
within our ranks. 

An extreme exercise. Imagine 
for one moment that Kate Hudson, 
Terry Conway, Andrew Burgin, Tom 
Watson and Salman Shaheen head a 
parliamentary majority. Are the courts, 
MI5, the armed forces and the police 
going to be loyal to parliament, or 
powerless to act contrary to the new 
government’s wishes, because of the 
results of a general election? Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Trotsky, etc rightly 
branded such simple-minded politics 
as “parliamentary cretinism”. 

Our ‘moderate’ Left Unity 
government would doubtless be 
committed to ridding Britain of the 
bedroom tax, restore NHS spending, 
renationalise the rails and taking over 
the energy companies. However, in 
the name of moderation the comrades 
would leave in place the standing army. 
Frankly, an open invitation for a British 
version of general Augusto Pinochet 
to launch a bloody counterrevolution. 
In Chile thousands of leftwingers 
were butchered after the September 
11 1973 army coup which overthrew 
the Socialist Party-Communist Party 
Popular Unity reformist government 
under president Salvador Allende. 

Why trust the thoroughly 
authoritarian British army? An 
institution which relies on inculcating 
“unthinking obedience” amongst the 
ranks. 28 An institution run by an officer 
caste, which is trained to command, 
from public school to Sandhurst, as 
if that was their birthright. And, of 
course, the British army swears to 
loyally serve the crown - believe it, 
more than a harmless throwback: the 
monarch and the monarchy function 


as a potent symbol, an ever-present 
excuse for a legal coup. 

Why trust the British army, which 
has fought countless imperial and 
colonial wars, up to and including the 
latest horrors in Iraq and Afghanistan? 
A British army that has been used 
when necessary to intimidate, threaten 
and crush the ‘enemy within’? 

No, instead, let us put our trust in a 
“well-regulated militia” and the “right 
of the people to keep and bear arms” • 
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General 
election fund 



I 


We are collecting 

T he Communist Platform is raising money towards Left Unity’s 
general election campaign. 

So far five candidates have been selected in key seats. 
Obviously to run an effective campaign Left Unity will need 
substantial finances. There is a £20,000 national target. We 
are calling upon Communist Platform members to collectively 
make a contribution towards this target. 

To donate, go to http://communistplatform.org.uk. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY _ 

What can chimpanzees teach 
us about human nature? 

Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group explores the relationship between sex, language and 
culture 



Almost identical DNA, radically different behaviour 


M any Darwinians argue that 
humans are basically apes, 
who are rank-conscious and 
violent, and that is why we have 
rape, war, hierarchy and inequality. 
As Darwin argued, we must have 
evolved from a primate, chimp-like 
ancestor, so it is no surprise that we 
are genetically very close. And if you 
think genes determine behaviour then 
it makes sense to argue that you cannot 
change human nature, so socialism is 
an unworkable dream. 

A good thing about Noam Chomsky 
is that he refutes all this, arguing that 
human nature is utterly different. 
The main difference, he says, is that 
we have language, which has been 
genetically installed. But then he 
goes to the other extreme, arguing that 
humans are so utterly different from 
apes or monkeys that the question of 
evolution is irrelevant. 

If you ask Chomsky how language 
evolved he says simply that it did not. 
So what did happen? He talks about 
a cosmic ray shower which caused 
a mutation which instantaneously 
“installed” what is probably the most 
complex entity in the entire universe 
- the uniquely human language organ. 1 
This is not science, but a slightly 
disguised biblical miracle account of 
human origins. 

My own ideas on this subject were 
originally inspired by what Frederick 
Engels had to say. He linked the origins 
of language with increased levels of 
social cooperation, focusing especially 
on sex. I quote from his preface to The 
origins of the family, private property 


and the state : 

Here we see that animal societies 
are, after all, of some value for 
drawing conclusions about human 
societies; but the value is only 
negative. So far as our evidence 
goes, the higher vertebrates 
know only two forms of family - 
polygyny or separate couples; each 
form allows only one adult male, 
only one husband. The jealousy of 
the male, which both consolidates 
and isolates the family, sets the 
animal family in opposition to the 
herd. The jealousy of the males 
prevents the herd, the higher social 
form, from coming into existence, 
or weakens its cohesion, or breaks 
it up during the mating period; at 
best, it arrests its development. 

Engels is pointing out that sex can be 
disruptive, and that neither language nor 
labour can have evolved until that basic 
problem was overcome. He continues: 

This alone is sufficient proof that 
animal families and primitive 
human society are incompatible 
and that, when primitive men were 
working their way up from the 
animal creation, they either had 
no family at all or a form that does 
not occur among animals. In small 
numbers, an animal so defenceless as 
evolving man might struggle along 
even in conditions of isolation, with 
no higher social grouping than the 
single male and female pair, such as 
Westermarck, following the reports 


of hunters, attributes to the gorillas 
and the chimpanzees. 

For man’s development beyond 
the level of the animals, for the 
achievement of the greatest advance 
nature can show, something more 
was needed: the power of defence 
lacking to the individual had to be 
made good by the united strength 
and cooperation of the herd. To 
explain the transition to humanity 
from conditions such as those in 
which the anthropoid apes live 
today would be quite impossible; 
it looks much more as if these apes 
had strayed off the line of evolution 
and were gradually dying out, or 
at least degenerating. That alone is 
sufficient ground for rejecting all 
attempts to draw parallels between 
animal forms of family and those 
of primitive man. 

And this is the key point: 

Mutual toleration among the adult 
males, freedom from jealousy, was 
the first condition for the formation 
of larger groups, in which alone 
animals could become men. 2 

Engels is clearly saying that even so 
powerful an instinct as sexual jealousy 
can be transcended if the right 
conditions are established through 
collective action. 

Human nature 

Note that Engels is not denying the 
obvious fact that human nature exists. 
It is sometimes imagined that Marxism 


is a ‘blank slate’ philosophy, the idea 
being that a baby is born without 
any innate dispositions and that, in 
growing up, it can be moulded by 
culture anyway. But that philosophy 
is behaviourism, not Marxism. 

The behaviourist view that there is 
‘no such thing as human nature’ was 
prevalent in the 1930s and 40s within 
the USSR and the west. Essentially it 
said that humans are malleable and you 
can do what you like with them. It held 
that through punishments and rewards 
people’s behaviour could be changed, 
as if they were laboratory rats trained 
to navigate through a maze. Chomsky 
pointed out that any bureaucrat in the 
Soviet Union or in the US would love 
this idea, because it means you could 
make people happy on the production 
line, you could do what you wanted 
to them. I agree with Chomsky that 
this view of human nature as infinitely 
malleable is an extremely oppressive, 
convenient myth. 

Marx, in the Economic and 
philosophic manuscripts , talks about 
what alienation means in relation to 
the worker under capitalism: 

Labour is exterior to the worker: 
that is, it does not belong to his 
essence ... he does not confirm 
himself in his work: he denies 
himself, feels miserable instead of 
happy, deploys no free physical and 
intellectual energy, but mortifies his 
body and ruins his mind. Thus the 
worker only feels a stranger. 3 

None of this makes any sense except 


on the assumption that non-alienated 
labour - labour which corresponds to 
the ‘human essence’ - is theoretically 
possible as an alternative. 

Marx had a quite definite conception 
of human nature, conceiving it as 
intrinsically social. We all know 
intuitively that this is right. Humans 
feel healthiest and happiest when 
relaxing among equals, taking orders 
from no-one, being free to play, laugh 
and sing together, as hunter-gatherers 
still do to this day. To be human, from 
this standpoint, is to be on speaking 
terms with one another. This means 
allowing one another a certain kind of 
freedom - freedom to joke, to laugh, 
to make fun of one another, to signal 
in ways not literally true, to allow a 
gap between what our words literally 
say and what we intend them to mean. 
Without such freedom, no part of 
language could even begin to evolve. 

In his Fragments of an anarchist 
anthropology and other works, David 
Graeber makes the important point 
that, deep down, we are all communists 
in that sense. Capitalism sponges off 
our ability to be creative, imaginative 
and playful; its own top-down, 
competitive logic is the death of all 
this, but luckily it leaves sufficient 
gaps for us to take the creative steps, 
without which nothing would work. 

I like this idea. All of us know what 
kind of relationships make us happy. 
We find it hard to deal with relationships 
of dominance and submission - it can 
be very hard to joke and be honest 
with your boss. Comfortable, relaxed 
relationships depend on mutuality and 
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this is evidence that we evolved under 
conditions of social egalitarianism. 
That is very different from the 
Darwinian idea that we are simply 
clever apes, whose mental qualities 
differ in quantity, but not in kind, from 
other apes. 

I noted just now that, for Engels, 
theories about human origins made no 
sense if they ignored sexual differences 
and treated everyone as male. While 
it is true that we still get one-sided 
theories about ‘man, the hunter’, 
‘man, the toolmaker’ and so forth, 
this fundamental point is today widely 
acknowledged. If we take a book like 
Primate social systems by Robin 
Dunbar - one of the most authoritative 
primatologists - it essentially uses a 
methodology that Marxists would 
recognise. Reflecting a widespread 
scientific consensus, Dunbar argues 
that changes within primate social 
systems always stem initially from 
choices made by females. 

Why is that? It is because the 
females alone have responsibility 
for offspring, so they choose where 
to move, according to where the food 
is. Meanwhile, the males have quite 
different priorities, since they want to 
find fertile females. This means it is 
the females whose choices determine 
everything else. 

To take an example, one can 
look at bonobos and chimps. Chimp 
societies are male-dominated, but one 
species of chimp, the bonobo, lives 
in female-dominated groups. How do 
you explain that? There is a materialist 
explanation, with a focus on the 
digestive system. If you can eat grass, 
which grows everywhere, the females 
can clump together; if you eat fruit, 
which is more dispersed, the females 
will be more dispersed. Depending on 
the distribution of females, male apes 
will or will not be able to monopolise a 
group of them. In the case of bonobos, 
females in the same area form a sexual 
bond through rubbing each other’s 
genitals and, if faced with competition 
for food by male bonobos, they will 
jointly chase off that male. Bonobo 
females have even been known to hunt 
together, fighting off any males who 
seek to steal the meat. 

Bonobos live near a bend on the 
south side of the Congo river - north 
of the river are male-dominated 
chimpanzees. How has this come 
about? One materialist theory says 
that the chimps on the north side have 
to compete with gorillas for food, 
meaning the chimpanzee females 
disperse and therefore lack solidarity, 
so the males can dominate them. 
Bonobo females south of the river, 
where there are no gorillas, can afford 
to live more closely together, allowing 
them to form coalitions that prevent 
male dominance. This explanation 
sees chimp behaviour driven not by 
the mind or by genes (which follow 
behaviour rather than lead it), but by 
the means through which these apes 
forage and sustain themselves. 

Primates and 
humans 

As demonstrated in the earlier 
quotation, Engels was not scared of 
talking about sex, and neither should 
we be. From the size of the testicles of 
a primate male it is possible to make 
inferences as to the mating system. For 
example, chimpanzees have very large 
testicles, whereas those of baboons are 
quite small. Chimpanzees need such 
large testicles because, when a male 
has sex, most likely another male 
has had sex with that same female 
first, so the male needs especially 
strong sperm, and lots of it. If you are 
a baboon male you need to fight off 
other males and monopolise a harem, 
using your claws and teeth. The 
females in your harem do not have 
access to other males, so you do not 
need especially large testicles. 

We can apply this to human 
evolutionary biology. Human males 


have testicles of a size roughly between 
those of baboons and chimpanzees. 
This tells us that in our evolutionary 
past, when we were all hunter- 
gatherers, humans were not particularly 
monogamous, but neither were they 
strongly promiscuous. This fits with 
what we know of sexual arrangements 
in hunter-gatherer societies. There is 
not strict monogamy. People will pair 
up and be relatively faithful, with 
extra-marital sex occurring sometimes 
during ceremonies, but there is no 
reason why these pairs have to stay 
permanently together. Often a woman 
in these societies will find a new sexual 
partner after weaning her first child. 

The length of the menstrual cycle 
in different species can also tell us a lot 
about corresponding mating systems. 
Bonobos have a 40-day cycle, while for 
chimpanzees it is 36 days. Humans on 
average have a 29.5-day cycle. This just 
happens to correspond to the length of 
time it takes for the moon to pass through 
its phases, as seen from the earth. This 
makes it the only one that is the length 
you would predict if there had been some 
reason in humanity’s evolutionary past 
to synchronise with the moon. 

Chimpanzees could not synchronise 
their menstrual cycles with the moon 
even if they wanted to - 36 days is just 
the wrong length. Chimpanzees live 
under closed canopy forest, meaning 
they do not see much of the moon. 
Humans, by contrast, evolved in open 
landscapes, where the moon makes a 
big difference to life after dark. From 
early in the Pleistocene period, our 
hominin ancestors evolved alongside 
various species of big cat, including 
lions, whose excellent night vision 
makes them prefer to hunt on dark 
nights, when there is no moon. It is 
not hard to see that an awareness of 
lunar cycles in our case would have 
been a matter of life and death. 

Eyes are another bodily feature 
that have an effect on behaviour 
and provide us with insight into 
human nature. In primates such as 
chimpanzees or gorillas, adults have 
dark eyes, plus dark skin around 
the eyes, making it difficult to tell 
where they are looking. These apes in 
their competitive world need to look 
without reciprocally allowing others 
to tell what they might be looking at 
or thinking. In that sense, they have 
one-way eyes. Humans, on the other 
hand, have two-way eyes - eyes with 
a dark iris set against a bright, white 
background. It is as if they were 
especially designed to tell others what 
we are thinking. When talking to each 
other, we use eye contact: our eyes are 
mutually, cognitively transparent. 

Culture 

The eyes play an important role in 
human infancy and early childhood. 
A major figure in this field is 
evolutionary psychologist Michael 
Tomasello, who has spent his life 
studying the differences between the 
ape mind and its human counterpart. 
One reason his work has been so 
fruitful is that it is inspired by the great 
Soviet child development pioneer, Eev 
Vygotsky, who was emphatically a 
Marxist. 

Tomasello describes what happens 
to a human child from about the age of 
one year, when it undergoes what he 
terms a “cognitive revolution”. This 
occurs at the point when the child does 
something no chimp will ever do - see 
itself from the standpoint of others. 
Chimpanzees never escape the ego, 
never manage to see themselves as 
others see them. Egocentric perspective 
reversal is a crucial prerequisite of 
linguistic communication, and its 
absence in apes helps explain why 
language in their case cannot even 
begin to evolve. 

Sometimes it is argued that apes do 
not have language because they have 
an inflexible tongue, or because they 
are cognitively deficient. But there is 
a much more convincing explanation. 
Language is only possible for a 


creature that lives cooperatively in a 
way that transcends the competitive 
logic of primate social life. 

Tomasello’s basic point is that if 
chimpanzees do not have language, 
it is for the same reason they do not 
have cooperative eyes. By instinct, 
they are incorrigibly suspicious and 
competitive. If you take two buckets, 
one containing hidden bananas and 
one without, and you helpfully 
indicate to a chimpanzee which one 
has the bananas, it will immediately 
rush to the wrong bucket. It operates 
on the assumption that it is a trick - 
which it would be for chimpanzees 
interacting among themselves in the 
wild. It just cannot believe that you 
are being cooperative. Tomasello 
showed that the only way you can 
get the chimpanzee to understand 
where the bananas are is by reaching 
toward the correct bucket yourself, as 
if trying to corner all the bananas to 
eat them - which is what any chimp 
would certainly do. 

When responding to signals, apes 
prefer direct sensory evidence over 
unverifiable claims. The easier it is 
to manipulate the signal, the lower its 
chances of being accepted as either 
reliable or worth responding to - and 
so the less likely it is to evolve. To 
be safe, non-human primates respond 
preferentially to body language which 
cannot be manipulated or faked. Like 
the watermark in a banknote, in 
other words, the relative inflexibility 
of primate vocal signalling, far 
from being a maladaptive trait or a 
deficiency, has positive value. It is how 
apes and monkeys assure one another 
that their signals are not fabrications, 
not dishonest fakes. 

Apart from the hand, the tongue 
is the most sensitively flexible, 
controllable organ in the body. It may 
seem paradoxical, but that is precisely 
why apes do not involve the tongue 
at all when producing a scream or 
cry. Chimpanzees in the wild do not 
even use their fingers or hands to 
point things out to one another: they 
are too selfish. The closest to pointing 
among chimpanzees is the so-called 
‘directed scratch’. When two chimps 
are grooming each other, the one being 
groomed may point to a spot it wants 
scratched. So it is not that they are 
incapable of pointing: they simply do 
not see the purpose of pointing for the 
benefit of someone else. 

In the wild, chimps may hunt 
together - they often hunt colobus 
monkeys - but each one is calculating, 
‘How do I get the meat?’ There is no 
obligation to share it out after the 
hunt, as there always is when hunter- 
gatherers bring back meat to camp. In 
the chimp case, it is a free-for-all. The 
most dominant animals grab the most, 
leaving the females to beg. Those 
females who are pregnant or nursing 
are unlikely to get much at all. In fact, 
it is when we look at sexual politics 
that we see most starkly the contrast 
between ape reproductive strategies 
and those which our own ancestors 
must have pursued. 

Culture and sex 

Leading social anthropologist 
Marshall Sahlins wrote long ago 
about sex in monkeys, primates and 
early humans. His words echo those 
of Engels and I think he got it right: 

Sex is not an unmitigated social 
blessing for primates. Competition 
over partners, for example, can 
lead to vicious, even fatal, strife. It 
was this side of primate sexuality 
that forced early culture to curb 
and repress it. Cooperation, not 
competition, was essential. Culture 
thus brought primate sexuality 
under control. More than that, sex 
was made subject to regulations, 
such as the incest taboo, which 
effectively enlisted it in the service 
of cooperative kin relations. 

Among subhuman primates sex 
had organised society; the customs 


of hunters and gatherers testify 
eloquently that now society was to 
organise sex - in the interest of the 
economic adaptation of the group. 
In selective adaptation to the perils 
of the Stone Age, human society 
overcame or subordinated such 
primate propensities as selfishness, 
indiscriminate sexuality, dominance 
and brute competition. It substituted 
kinship and cooperation for 
conflict, placed solidarity over sex, 
morality over might. In its earliest 
days it accomplished the greatest 
reform in history - the overthrow of 
human primate nature - and thereby 
secured the evolutionary future of 
the species. 4 

The part which is missing from 
Sahlins’ account is the active role 
of females in this revolutionary 
overthrow. When chimpanzees 
have violent conflicts, it is almost 
always the females who feel most 
threatened and who band together to 
do something about it. Frans De Waal 
provides an example observed in a 
large enclosure, where a dominant 
male called Jimoh had noticed that one 
of his subordinates, Socko, was having 
sex with one of his females: 

Jimoh went full speed after Socko 
and did not give up. He chased him 
all around the enclosure - Socko 
screaming and defecating in fear. 
Before Jimoh could accomplish his 
aim, several females close to the 
scene began to ‘woaow’ bark. This 
indignant sound is used in protest of 
aggressors and intruders. At first the 
callers looked around to see how the 
rest of the group was reacting, but 
when others joined in, particularly 
the top-ranking female, the intensity 
of their calls quickly increased, 
until literally everyone’s voice was 
part of a deafening chorus. The 
scattered beginning almost gave 
the impression that the group was 
taking a vote. Jimoh broke off his 
attack with a nervous grin on his 
face: he got the message. If he had 
failed to respond there would no 
doubt have been concerted female 
action to end the disturbance. 5 

This is an example of collective 
resistance to dominance, often termed 
counter-dominance. Where you have 
dominance, there will be resistance - 
no animal really likes to be dominated, 
although they can adapt to it. If Sahlins 
is right that primate dominance 
was somehow overthrown, it surely 
makes more sense to attribute this to 
collective female resistance than to 
‘culture’ in the abstract, as Sahlins 
does. 

The process starts with humans 
living in relatively large groups, placing 
pressure on the brain to get bigger 
in order to cope with the increased 
complexities of social life. Large 
brains are costly and it is going to be 
the females who initially have to pay 
the costs in terms of pregnancy, nursing 
and childcare. In order to meet those 
costs of bringing up babies with large, 
slowly maturing brains, mothers needed 
extra help. Males would not have been 
of any use at first, so childcare would 
have been shared around the females, 
initially with mothers and sisters. Then 
eventually these bonds of mother- 
daughter and sister-sister solidarity 
would have been used to coax the 
males to help with provisioning and do 
something useful for a change, instead 
of fighting for sex. 

If you do not incorporate some 
version of the battle of the sexes 
in your theory of origins, you will 
probably end up resorting to the only 
logical alternative, which is the notion 
of hunter-gatherer groups waging 
war against each other for access to 
scarce resources. Unfortunately, even 
Michael Tomasello himself tends to 
favour the warfare theory. There is a 
case for this, in that primates do not 
form coalitions except in resistance 


to some threat. But the key thing with 
the sex war is that, if you are a male, 
it might actually be in your interest, at 
a certain point, to lose that war. The 
Darwinian reasoning here is simple: if 
you are a male and the females win, it 
may be your own offspring who then 
benefit. In other words, sexual conflict 
is the one kind of ‘war’ in which the 
normally dominant side - the sex with 
the greatest capacity for violence - 
might actually have an interest in 
losing. 

In that quotation from Frans De 
Waal, the chorus of chimpanzee 
‘woaow’ barks is the unmistakable 
sound of female collective 
disapproval. It is not quite what 
humans would interpret as derisive, 
hostile laughter. But it is not that far 
off. Human laughter, too, can come 
close to being hostile. It is actually 
best conceptualised as vocal mobbing 
under reversed conditions, once the 
threat which initially provoked it has 
collapsed. A similar logic of reversal 
applies to the human smile. Among 
chimpanzees, the nearest they get to a 
smile is when they bare their teeth in 
fear: they are frightened and trying to 
threaten their opponent. Now imagine 
the threat suddenly disappears. What 
remains of the fear-grin will now 
become relaxed, expressing not fear, 
but relief - which seems to be the origin 
of the human smile. 

There seems to be a link between 
smiling, laughter and singing - all 
uniquely human capacities. It is even 
possible that human choral singing 
evolved initially from something like 
choral mobbing. Backing up this idea, 
Jerome Lewis once asked some Ba 
Yaka pygmy women, “Why do you 
sing?” The women said they were 
singing for their lives. They said when 
the moon is dark there are all kinds of 
dangerous animals out there and “We 
sing to scare them away”. 

Lewis points out that the Ba Yaka 
women’s own explanation for their 
singing fits well with what scientists 
now know about human origins. 
Although singing together is enjoyable 
in itself, there is a deeper reason why 
women do this together: they really 
are singing to keep safe - “singing 
for their lives”. According to Lewis, 
the particular kind of choral singing 
which is practised by these people 
conveys to potential predators a ‘Don’t 
mess with us’ message, magnifying 
the impression of a large and well- 
organised group. He believes that, 
once female coalitions had discovered 
their power to deploy synchronised 
chorusing to deter animal predators, 
it was only a small step to extending 
laughter and singing to coax lazy 
or badly behaving human males to 
improve their behaviour. Spoken 
language would have been a later 
development, made possible by new 
conditions of social cooperation and 
public trust. 6 

There is a lesson in all this. There 
is such a thing as human nature, but 
that does not mean we are basically 
chimpanzees. Our nature has been 
transformed over the past few 
million years, and certainly changed 
fundamentally as our own species - 
Homo sapiens - evolved some 200,000 
or 150,000 years ago. The social 
changes responsible for transforming 
our nature were so massive as to merit 
the term ‘revolution’. 

We did it once: we can do it again# 
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Expel the Blairite traitors 

Eddie Ford says Milbum and Hutton are doing their best to discredit Ed Miliband’s NHS plans. They 
are acting as Tory agents 



John Hutton and Alan Milburn: dead for the labour movement 


L ast week saw Ed Miliband launch his 
general election plan to “weaponise” 
the national health service by 
promising to recmit an extra 20,000 nurses 
and 8,000 GPs, as well as guaranteeing 
doctors’ appointments within 48 hours 
and repealing privatisation laws. 

There was an immediate Blairite 
counteroffensive from the usual suspects: 
Alan Milburn (a former Trotskyist) 
and Lord John Hutton of Furness, co¬ 
author of How to be a minister: a 21st 
century guide. Both, of course, were 
ministers under Tony Blair - the former 
as health secretary from 1999 to 2003 
and the latter as secretary for work and 
pensions from 2005-07 (Hutton was 
subsequently defence secretary under 
Gordon Brown). They are more notable, 
however, for disgracefully taking up posts 
dished out by the coalition government. 
Milbum became ‘social mobility tsar’ - 
an Orwellian job title if ever there was 
one - and Hutton headed a commission 
into public-sector pensions: ie, acted as 
a stooge for the government’s onslaught 
on pension rights, terms and conditions 
(alongside the odious Frank Field as 
‘poverty tsar’). 

Symbolically using the pages of the 
Financial Times (January 27) to mount 
the attack, they accused Miliband of 
“failing to defend” the economic record 
of recent Labour administrations - that 
is, trying to distance himself from some 
aspects of the glorious Blair legacy. After 
all, they write, the last Labour government 
could be considered “one of the most 
pmdent in modem times”. It cut the 
deficit and national debt - so much so that 
George Osborne in 2007 committed the 
Tories to sticking to Labour’s spending 
plans. The duo claim to be concerned that 
the plans of Miliband and Ed Balls will 
hand the Tories a “needless advantage”; 
instead the two Eds need to set the “record 
straight” and “reclaim ground” before it 
is too late. Quite correctly, the rightwing 
press interpreted the article as an attempt 
to sabotage Miliband. 

Continuing the theme in an interview 
for the BBC’s The world at one , Milbum 
said it was all fine and dandy to talk about 
spending more money on the NHS, but 
it would be a “fatal mistake” not to 
concentrate on ‘reforming’ it - by which 
he means introducing more market-based 
initiatives. Regrettably, sighed Milbum, 
the Labour leader’s NHS pledges are 
but a “pale imitation” of the failed 1992 
general election campaign. Rather, he 
went on to argue, Labour needs to be 
realistic and face up to the fact that there 
are some “hard choices” to be made about 
the economy - and the “future shape” of 
public services in general. 

Hutton could not resist another 
bite of the cherry either, saying how 
important it was that Labour tackles 
some of the “fundamental” things 
that need to be “fixed” in the NHS 
- so that it “becomes efficient” and 
delivers “better outcomes” for patients. 
Healso expressed disapproval of the 
announcement by Andy Burnham, the 
shadow health secretary and hot tip 
for future Labour leader, that he would 
revert to Labour’s previous policy of 
giving the NHS “preferred bidder” status 
when considering contracts - effectively 
reversing the steady encroachment of 
private providers under the coalition. 
Hutton hypocritically complained 
about “another round of organisational 
change”, when in fact it has been the 
coalition that has introduced the biggest 
bout of top-down ‘reforms’ since 1945. 
Permanent counterrevolution. 

The latest grumblings are part of 
a broader offensive by the Blairite 


vanguard over the recent period. Tony 
Blair himself told The Economist this 
month that May’s election could see a 
“traditional leftwing party compete with 
a traditional rightwing party, with the 
traditional result” - ie, electoral defeat 
(January 3). Lord Peter Mandelson, 
infamous for being “intensely relaxed” 
about people who are obscenely rich, has 
stepped into the breach too. Lambasting 
Miliband’s “crude” mansion tax plans, 
the former business secretary thinks 
Labour should be “recreating” the 
success of the Clinton-Blair era, where 
there was a “pro-business, liberal 
economic approach”. 1 Keep to the right, 
not the left. 

According to some accounts, 
Burnham is regarded as a turncoat 
by senior Blairites - hence the latest 
interventions are part of a campaign to 
prevent him becoming Labour leader if 
Miliband loses the election. Blairites and 
Labour centrists look to people like David 
Miliband, Chuka Umunna or Liz Kendall 
as potential leaders able to take the party 
in a different direction. 

Health warning 

John Prescott, former deputy prime 
minister, reacted with fury to the 
attacks on Miliband’s NHS proposals, 


denouncing Milbum and Hutton as “Tory 
collaborators” and urging them to go 
back to “advising Pepsi and the nuclear 
industry”. His remarks are essentially a 
rerun of his 2010 tweet describing them 
as people who “collaborated to get Brown 
out” and are “now collaborating to keep 
Cameron in" - making themselves, 
as he later put it, “human shields” for 
“policies that will hit the poorest and most 
vulnerable the hardest - the very people 
Labour was founded to protect”. 2 

Lord Prescott, at least on this issue, 
is perfectly correct. Milbum and Hutton 
are collaborators and traitors. Milbum 
profits directly from the private healthcare 
industry, not only from his consultancy 
work to private healthcare through AM 
Strategy - which made a £663,000 
profit last year - but also as chair of 
PricewaterhouseCooper’s health industry 
oversight board. Upon his appointment 
to the latter position, he blithely noted 
that there were “strong opportunities for 
growth” in the private healthcare sector 
- never a truer word said. 

If that was not enough, he also sits 
on the strategic advisory board for 
WellDoc, used to be vice-chairman of 
the Lloyds Pharmacy advisory board 
and chairs iWantGreatCare. But do not 
forget his advisory role with Bridgepoint 


Capital, owners of Care UK - one of 
the UK’s largest private companies 
delivering NHS healthcare. In his spare 
time he is also a non-executive director 
at a Swedish private healthcare firm 
specialising in renal care, as well as a 
senior advisor to Pepsi Cola - well known 
for its contribution to public health and 
wellbeing. 

As for Hutton, he is on the board 
of the US nuclear power company, 
Hyperion Power Generation. More 
crucially, he sits on the board of Circle 
Holdings - the UK’s largest private health 
provider, which has won £285 million in 
NHS contracts since 2013. Circle hit the 
headlines last month after it pulled out of 
running Hinchingbrooke, the country’s 
first privately mn hospital, when the Care 
Quality Commission rated its performance 
“inadequate” and recommended that the 
hospital should be placed under “special 
measures”. Attempting to defend itself, 
Circle issued a statement to the London 
Stock Exchange (its share price falling by 
25% on the news) justifying its decision 
to pull out of running Hinchingbrooke, 
citing funding cuts of 10% this year and 
the “surge” in demand for accident and 
emergency services - if people stopped 
getting ill or having accidents then maybe 
we could make a profit. 


Hinchingbrooke is an awkward issue 
for Burnham as well. Yes, he inherited 
the decision to call in the private sector 
at the troubled hospital when he became 
health secretary in June 2009, but was 
actually in office when a short list of 
three providers - including Circle - was 
drawn up in March 2010 on the eve of the 
general election. Circle was obviously the 
best outfit for the job and thus got selected 
as the “preferred bidder” in November 
2010 by the coalition and awarded the 
contract a year later. Everyone has egg 
on their face. 

Careerists 

By taking Cameron’s proverbial pieces 
of silver, Milbum and Hutton make it 
obvious that they represent forms of 
politics radically alien to the interests of 
the working class. 

There is a precedent, naturally 
enough. In the early 1930s, the last 
decade when capitalism faced an 
economic crisis as serious as the present 
one, the incumbent Labour minority 
government found itself irretrievably 
split on cuts in unemployment benefit. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the prime 
minister, responded by forming a 
‘national government’ with Tories 
and Liberals - he and the other Labour 
members of the new government were 
immediately expelled from the party, 
even if slightly reluctantly. 

It is necessary to do this again 
when faced with the current crop of 
collaborators and traitors. OK, Milbum 
and Hutton may be political small fry 
compared to MacDonald, Philip Snowden 
and JH Thomas, but they clearly represent 
the sort of Blairite baggage that must be 
unceremoniously dumped if Labour is 
to have any chance of constituting itself 
as a serious oppositional force with 
resonance in the working class. In 1948 
Aneurin Bevan memorably described the 
Tory Party as “lower than vermin”, as it 
“condemned millions of first-class people 
to semi-starvation”. Could you imagine 
even in your wildest dreams John Hutton 
or Alan Milbum saying anything even 
remotely similar? 

If the likes of Milbum are allowed to 
get away with their treachery, this will 
undermine resistance to the coalition 
government - and taint any possible 
future Labour administration. Of course, 
their expulsion would be part and parcel 
of a much wider battle to make Labour 
a party that actually serves the working 
class. Communists unashamedly fight to 
transform the Labour Party in this way. By 
this we do not mean craftily capturing posts 
within the Labour machine through some 
form of deep entryism or skulduggery. 
Rather, we fight to make Labour a real 
workers’ party, waging a protracted 
stmggle to thoroughly democratise it, 
along with the trade unions; encouraging 
left and revolutionary organisations to 
affiliate and openly organise within it; 
and winning the mass of the Labour 
Party’s membership to the politics and 
programme of Marxism. 

Though it hardly needs to be said, 
our call for the expulsion of Milbum 
and Hutton has nothing to do with 
intolerance or a desire to suppress 
freedom of expression inside the 
Labour Party - quite the opposite. 
Our fundamental objection to these 
Judases - the enemy within - is that 
they overtly fight for the interests of 
the bourgeoisie, as opposed to those 
of the working class • 

Notes 

1. The Guardian January 20. 

2. The Daily Telegraph August 15 2010. 
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In mortal danger 


Clear-headed partisans of 
the miners’ Great Strike 
of 1984-85 knew by 
late 1984 that the strike 
was in mortal danger. 
While this Jack Conrad 
piece from The Leninist 


of February 1985 still 
talks with optimism and 
militant determination 
about the prospects for 
victory, it is balanced 
with sober realism. The 
strike was in a precarious 


state. More generally, the 
bleak prospects for the 
workers’ movement, if the 
miners were driven to their 
knees, is flagged up. What 
would ensue would be a 
general assault on “our 


pay, conditions, rights and 
organisations”. With the 
miners broken, “who could 
resist?” 

In other words, a strategic 
defeat for our class and 
a defining victory for the 


class-war general, Margaret 
Thatcher, her baying Tory 
ranks and the class they 
represented • 

Mark Fischer 

mark.fischer@weeklyworker.co.uk 


No surrender 



I n the class struggle there is no 
room for wishful thinking. The 
miners’ strike is not just in its “final 
negotiating stage”, but on the verge of 
collapse. Talk from the likes of Tony 
Benn that the “miners have won” now 
stands exposed, as do claims that there 
have already been power cuts because 
of this strike. 

The truth must be faced, no matter 
how painful: the National Union 
of Mineworkers national executive 
committee is on its knees pleading 
for ‘honourable surrender terms’, as 
opposed to the humiliation Thatcher 
is demanding. The Tories and the 
National Coal Board know that they 
have the NEC by the throat and they 
are determined to smash the NUM 
as an effective union, destroy the 
political credibility of Arthur Scargill 
and decimate the NUM membership 
through a massive programme of pit 
closures. The more loudly the NUM 
NEC, Kinnock and the Morning Star 
scream for a negotiated settlement, the 
more Thatcher will press her advantage, 
in the belief that the drift back to work 
by miners will sooner or later reach the 
point where the strike collapses. 

The blame for this tragic state of 
affairs must be placed firmly at the feet 
of the leadership of our movement - 
and not just the Trades Union Congress 
and Labour Party tops, but all those 
who have contented themselves with 
acting as cheerleaders for the NUM 
NEC. For the blunt truth is that the 
NUM NEC, including Scargill himself, 
had no clear strategy for victory 
beyond miners gritting their teeth and 
waiting for power cuts. 

But all is not lost. While there are 
well over 100,000 miners still on 
strike, victory can still be snatched 
from the jaws of defeat. A clue to 
how this can be done was given by the 
Tories’ friends at stockbrokers Phillips 
and Drew. 1 In one of their respected 
forecasts they maintained that there 
would be no power cuts, no miners’ 
victory, even if they stayed out until 
1986 - but they also stated that this 
would change if the miners received 
“additional significant support”. 2 

The working class movement has a 
choice. It can, even at this 11th hour, 
throw its strength into the fray, or it can 
let the miners go down to terrible defeat. 

If we let this happen it will 
encourage the Tories to unleash a 
major, sustained offensive against 
the entire working class: on our pay, 
conditions, rights and organisations. 
With the miners down, the Tories 
reason, who could resist? 

Because of this we have from the 
very start of the strike called for the 
mobilisation of the working class as a 
class against the Tories, the capitalist 
state and those whom they represent. 
In other words, a strike wave of general 
strike proportions. 

An assorted mish-mash of 
opportunists, including the leadership 
of the Communist Party, the Morning 
Star , the Spartacist League, the 
Revolutionary Communist Party, 
Socialist Action, Tribune , the Socialist 


Workers Party, the New Communist 
Party and the Revolutionary 
Communist Group, argue in essence 
that a general strike ‘is a good idea, 
but is just not possible’. These 
Philistines are trapped in the art of 
‘what is possible’ and are incapable 
of confronting the Marxist science 
of ‘what must be’. By blinkering 
themselves, confining themselves to 
the situation as it is, the opponents of 
a general strike casually throw away 
the key to a victory for the miners. 
Because of this they slide into self- 
imposed, pessimistic defeatism, 
sectarian disdain or light-headed 
official optimism. 

For Leninists, as the general strike 
is an objective requirement of the 
situation, we commit our energies, our 
resources to winning the ideological 
and political battle for what is needed, 
so as to make it possible. So, far from 
Leninists ‘waiting for the TUC’, as the 
lying bamboozlers of the Spartacist 
League claim, we not only place the 
demand for a general strike on the 
official leadership, but proclaim the 
slogan: ‘ With or without the TUC - 
general strike ’. 

The central question is, of course: 
if the TUC won’t call a general 
strike, who can? What body has the 
authority and above all the courage 
to grasp this dangerous question by 
its class-war horns? 

Certainly, the leadership of the 
NUM is ideally placed to initiate 
some sort of an alternative centre to 
the TUC general council. A call to 
establish such a body from the NUM 
would certainly be greeted with an 
immediate, enthusiastic response from 
militants the length and breadth of the 


country. 

Will the NUM leadership make 
such a call? It seems unlikely. 
The NUM leadership is now 
increasingly characterised by the 
division between those who want an 
‘honourable settlement’ (that is, in 
truth ‘honourable’ surrender), along 
with those who are inching towards 
this position, and those who insist 
on remaining intransigent when it 
comes to their members’ jobs and 
the necessity of winning the strike. 
Although the intransigents command 
a clear majority amongst the rank-and- 
file militants - something reflected at 
delegate conferences - they are now, it 
appears, in a minority on the executive. 

At the January executive meeting 
not only did the compromisers have a 
majority, but, more importantly, they 
had the initiative. Because of this the 
executive accepted the vague suggestion 
emanating from Welsh churches that 
the strike could be settled through 
the establishment of some grand 
commission of enquiry, consisting of 
the NUM, the government, the NCB 
and ‘representatives of the community’ 
- hardly a demand which will rally 
“additional significant support” from 
the working class. Indeed, the fact that 
the executive decided that the whole 
of its membership should participate 
in negotiations with the NCB shows 
which way the wind is blowing and 
that the majority on the executive of 
the NUM have no thought, no intention 
of challenging the TUC traitors. 

The other important executive 
decision - the one to expel the Notts 
area from the NUM - while it will no 
doubt be well received by the heroic 
Notts strikers, is as clear a sign as is 


wanted that the strike is on the retreat. 
The emergence of a neo-Spencer 
Solidarnosc-type 3 union amongst the 
NUM’s second largest concentration 
of membership, and the danger that 
this could be repeated in Leicestershire 
and other backward areas, should 
send alarm bells ringing throughout 
the workers’ movement. The NUM 
is in desperate trouble, its integrity 
as a national union is at risk, it is in 
urgent need of help to turn the tide in 
the coalfields in order to bring out on 
strike those now at work, and indeed 
in order to win. 

We all know that this help is not 
going to come from Judas Willis or 
Ramsay MacKinnock. Even union 
leaders like Jimmy Knapp of the 
National Union of Railwaymen 
and Ray Buckton of the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen (Aslef), who have compared 
so well with the open traitors, the ‘big 
bang’ talking windbags, the spineless 
Labourite tub-thumpers, have not been 
prepared to take on the Tories in open 
battle alongside the miners. Instead they 
have opted for the safety of tokenism. 
The leaders of the main rail unions have 
not even given those of their members 
who have stood by the miners, like the 
famous lads at Coalville, more than 
token support when they have been 
threatened with disciplinary measures, 
including the sack. 4 What is needed 
from the NUR and Aslef, in truth from 
all unions, is not one-day protests, but 
joint strike action with the miners - 
strike action in support of their own 
members’ sectional demands, and strike 
action against the anti-union laws. 

So, while we fight for workers to 
support the Yorkshire and Humberside 


action, we will, we must, go on arguing 
for a general strike. This is something 
we will fight to get the Mineworkers 
Defence Committee national 
conference in Sheffield on February 
9 to back. We will also argue that 
the miners have no need for another 
talking shop like its first conference 
in December 1984 5 or the January 12 
Liaison Committee conference. The 
situation demands that a National 
Miners Support Movement be 
established, using the existing miners 
support committees as its foundation 
stones and building it with elected, 
recallable delegates from all working 
class organisations committed to “total 
physical support” for the miners. 

Such a body must quickly seek to 
transform itself into something like the 
National Minority Movement of the 
1920s. It must fully debate the crucial 
questions confronting our class and 
fight to organise under its banner the 
best rank-and-file militants, especially 
those from the NUM, who have for so 
long acted as loyal but unconsulted 
troops. The militants organised into a 
well coordinated national body could 
both circumvent the TUC, the do- 
nothing fat-cat trade union leaders, 
and galvanise those intransigent NUM 
leaders whose only perspective is to 
call upon the miners to grit their teeth 
and see the strike on throughout 1985 
and towards those elusive power cuts. 

It has fallen onto the shoulders of 
the rank-and-file militants - those in 
the car plants, in local government, 
in communications, the docks, the 
power stations, the hospitals, the steel 
mills, the railways and, above all, in 
the mining communities - to turn the 
tide of the strike and the broad class 
struggle itself. 

They must organise themselves to 
stop the movement of coal, reverse 
the drift back to work and provide 
the “additional significant support” in 
the form of a general strike that the 
Tories and Phillips and Drew dread. 
With this, potential rout can be turned 
into a magnificent victory for the entire 
working class • 

Notes 

1. Phillips and Drew was a large City of London 
stockbroking partnership. It was acquired by the 
Union Bank of Switzerland in 1986. 

2. Financial Times January 9 1985. 

3. George Alfred Spencer (1872-1957) was the 
miners’ union leader and an MP for Broxtowe 
(1918-29). In the General Strike of 1926 he 
negotiated a deal with the local mine owners, 
went on to lead a breakaway from the Miners 
Federation of Great Britain and set up the scab 
Nottinghamshire and District Miners’ Industrial 
Union (NMIU). This lasted 11 years until 
1937, when it merged with the national union. 
Solidamosc was an anti-socialist trade union/ 
movement in Poland that struggled against 

the Stalinist regime. Its leader, Lech Walesa, 
interviewed in the Sunday Mirror of July 29 
1984, had nothing but praise for the government’s 
handling of the miners’ strike: “With such a wise 
and brave woman [ie, Thatcher], Britain will find 
a solution to the strike,” he said. 

4. While the official leaderships of rail and 
transport unions made noises about boycotting 
coal, rank-and-file railworkers in Coalville, 
Leicestershire, simply imposed the boycott 
throughout the strike - despite being surrounded 
by a sea of scabs. 

5. Weekly Worker January 8 2015. 
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ITALY 


Renzi in command 

There is no doubting who the main loser is following the election of the new president, reports Toby Abse 


T he election of Sergio Mattarella 
as the 12th president of the Italian 
Republic on January 31 represented 
a defeat for Silvio Berlusconi. It suggests 
that the infamous Patto del Nazareno - 
the secret agreement made last January 
between Berlusconi and the man who a 
few weeks later became prime minister, 
Partito Democratico (PD) leader 
Matteo Renzi - is now of diminishing 
importance. Whilst Renzi has presented 
the election of Mattarella as a personal 
triumph, since his candidacy - unlike 
Romano Prodi’s in 2013 - commanded 
the unanimous support of the PD on the 
fourth ballot 1 and divided the ranks of the 
opposition, it is unlikely that Mattarella 
will be a compliant figurehead of the 
type that the arrogant young premier 
might have hoped for. 

Renzi’s main concern over the 
fortnight leading up to the presidential 
election was to ensure the unity of the 
PD behind an agreed candidate. Whilst 
some have suggested that Renzi played 
a role in the treachery of the 101 PD 
grand electors, whose failure to vote for 
Prodi in the fourth round of the 2013 
contest destroyed the former premier’s 
hopes of gaining the presidency, he 
certainly did not want any repetition 
of such chaos in the PD’s ranks to mar 
this year’s contest. If Renzi did indeed 
help to orchestrate the 2013 rebellion, 
it would not have been because of any 
personal vendetta against Prodi - of 
the kind that led to the widespread 
suspicions that Prodi’s arch-enemy, 
Massimo D’Alema, played a leading 
role in that episode - but because he 
wanted to discredit and topple his own 
rival, the then PD leader, Pier Luigi 
Bersani, who resigned shortly after the 
April 2013 debacle. 

So Renzi was aware that his own 
leadership of the PD and his own 
premiership would be put at risk if he 
failed to ensure that on this occasion 
the PD’s parliamentarians and regional 
representatives in the electoral college 
voted as a solid block for the agreed 
candidate. Renzi had needed some 
votes from Berlusconi’s Forza Italia 
to ensure the passage of his electoral 
reform - the Italicum - through the 
Senate in the days leading up to the 
presidential contest, so he feared that, 
if some PD senators were willing to 
rebel in an open vote on the Italicum, 
far more PD parliamentarians would 
take advantage of the secrecy of the 
presidential ballots to express their 
discontent with his leadership (rather 
than with the chosen candidate). 

There was some overlap between 
the potential rebellion within the PD 
and Silvio Berlusconi’s own schemes 
in relation to the 2015 presidential 
election. Berlusconi’s favoured 
candidate in the fortnight leading up 
to the election was Giuliano Amato, 
Bettino Craxi’s former right-hand 
man, nicknamed Dottore Sottile 
(Doctor Subtle) because of his skill in 
getting out of difficult situations and 
avoiding taking any of the blame for 
the malfeasance of those around him. 

Only the incurably naive would 
imagine that Berlusconi’s motivation 
was based on Amato’s alleged merits 
as a former premier or, more recently, 
as a constitutional court judge and had 
absolutely no connection with his own 
past links with Craxi, the notoriously 
corrupt Socialist premier, whose 
made-to-measure legislation had first 
allowed Berlusconi to legalise his 
nationwide commercial television 
empire. However, Amato’s 
second premiership - in 2000- 
01 - had been as the head of 
a centre-left government, ft 


including all the forces that 
subsequently became the PD. In fact 
Amato, a great friend of the outgoing 
president, Giorgio Napolitano (who 
arranged his appointment to the 
constitutional court), is now a member 
of the PD. Therefore, it was possible 
for elements within the PD to argue 
that Amato should be adopted as the 
party’s official candidate. 

There would obviously be a certain 
logic in the by now elderly remnants of 
Napolitano’s rightwing current in the 
old Partito Comunista Italiano - the 
so-called miglioristi , always known 
for their Craxian sympathies - taking 
this position. It was very indicative 
of the degenerate character of most 
of the PCI/PD old guard that much 
of the PD’s so-called ‘left’ - not just 
that tinpot Machiavelli, Massimo 
D’Alema, but perhaps even, if some 
accounts are to be believed, Pierluigi 
Bersani himself - favoured Amato’s 
candidacy in the weeks leading up 
to the presidential election. 2 Whilst 
Renzi’s lack of enthusiasm for adopting 
Amato as PD candidate owed nothing 
to principle, one should at least give 
him some credit for understanding 
how unpopular Amato was with a 
wider public. He was identified with 
Craxi, with austerity governments 
and with allegations of corruption - 
considerations to which many on the 
PD left’ were oblivious. 

Whilst Berlusconi’s ostensible 
objection to Mattarella was based 
on Renzi’s method in putting him 
forward (obtaining unanimity amongst 
the PD’s caucus before consulting 
the other party leaders, rather than 
agreeing a name with Berlusconi 
beforehand), this severe blow to his 
pride, indicating that Renzi is now the 
dominant partner in their alliance, is 
not the only reason for the old felon’s 
irritation with the course of events. 
Berlusconi is unlikely to forget that 
Mattarella was one of a small group 
of Christian Democrat ministers who 
resigned from a coalition government 
in protest against the Mammi law 
that legalised his virtual monopoly of 
Italian commercial television. 

Sicilian, but... 

Moreover, the first Sicilian president 
of the Republic is, as far as Berlusconi 
is concerned, the wrong sort of 
Sicilian - almost the polar opposite 
of Berlusconi’s own Sicilian former 
right-hand man, Marcello DelTUtri, 
now serving time in jail for his links 
with the Mafia. The new president’s 
elder brother, Piersanti Mattarella, was 
killed by the Mafia in front of his own 
house in Palermo, as he was driving his 
family to mass in January 1980. This 
assassination of a Christian Democrat 
president of the Sicilian region was 
the first sign of the escalation of Mafia 
attacks on major political 
figures that marked the 
next 12 years. 

Piersanti 
w a s 
particularly . 
hated by 
the Mafia. 

N o t 
only 


had he, following his election to the 
Sicilian presidency in 1978, tried 
to clean up the notoriously corrupt 
Sicilian Christian Democrats and 
distance them from the Mafia, to 
whose tame building firms they had 
previously awarded public works 
contracts on a regular basis. But also 
he was the last person from whom they 
had expected such opposition. In short, 
in their eyes he was a traitor and had 
to pay the penalty. 

The father of the Mattarella brothers, 
Bernardo, had been a central figure in 
Sicilian Christian Democratic politics 
for decades and had been frequently 
accused of having Mafia links by 
such figures as the writer and activist, 
Daniele Dolci. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that Piersanti’s rise to the 
summit of Sicilian politics had been 
assisted by friends of his father, some 
of whom were presumably expecting 
a rather different outcome. 

The impact of Piersanti’s death on 
Sergio should not be underestimated 
- indeed the badly wounded Piersanti 
died in Sergio’s arms. Whilst Sergio 
has always attempted to defend his 
father’s reputation, the new president’s 
attitude to the Mafia has been in 
keeping with his brother’s stance. It 
is worth pointing out that the rather 
reserved and shy Sergio only entered 
active politics after the violent death 
of his much more extrovert and 
gregarious brother. 

Catholic, but... 

Whilst Sergio’s involvement in full¬ 
time Christian Democratic politics 
came relatively late for such a political 
dynasty, his devout Catholicism was 
evident from his youth. 

However, the nature of his 
Catholicism was not quite what those 
in Forza Italia, the Nuovo Centro 
Destra (NCD - New Centre Right) 
or the Unione di Centro (UCD) had 
in mind: they argued that it was now 
time for a Catholic president after 16 
years of the two laici 3 - Carlo Azeglio 
Ciampi (1999-2006) and Giorgio 



Napolitano (2006-15). The degree of 
sincerity of most of the centre-right 
advocating a ‘Catholic’ president can 
be seen by their first choice for this 
position: the divorced UCD leader, 
Pier Ferdinando Casini. Casini cannot 
receive the sacraments, but is always 
to the fore in public advocacy of, and 
mass demonstrations about, ‘family 
values’ - maintaining a ban on in- 
vitro fertilisation and blocking civil 
partnerships. For these sanctimonious 
hypocrites who see religion as a 
means of keeping the masses in line, 
a sincere believer is always a bit of 
an embarrassment. 

Moreover, whilst it would be wrong 
to exaggerate Mattarella’s religious 
radicalism, he was friendly towards 
the Palermo Jesuits loathed by Jozef 
Wojtyla (pope John Paul II) and is 
seen as an enemy by Comunione e 
Liberazione (CL) - the rightwing 
Catholic fundamentalist grouping. 
CL was promoted by Wojtyla and 
his successor, Joseph Ratzinger, and 
it not only became influential in first 
Christian Democratic and subsequently 
Forza Italia and NCD politics, but 
has also built an enormous economic 
empire out of publicly subsidised 
private healthcare, characterised by 
inefficiency and strange accounting 
procedures, particularly in Lombardy. 
The appallingly corrupt former 
Lombard regional president, Roberto 
Formigoni, made no effort to conceal 
his utter detestation of Mattarella. 
Formigoni - currently contesting 
numerous criminal charges from a new 
privileged position inside the current 
parliament - is CL’s leading political 
representative, and it seems very 
probable that it was CL’s members 
and supporters within the NCD 
parliamentary group who disobeyed 
NCD leader Angelino Alfano’s belated 
instructions to vote for Mattarella and 
instead cast blank ballots on Saturday. 

Sidelined 

Alfano, like Berlusconi, has been 
sidelined by the outcome of the 
presidential election. Alfano as 
a Sicilian and a former Christian 
Democrat, who by his own account 
made his first political speech as a 
teenager in favour of Mattarella, may 
well have a personal liking for the new 
president - the political problem was 
that the NCD, like Berlusconi, was 
not consulted in advance by Renzi 
before the premier got the PD caucus 
to endorse Mattarella. 

Until the day before his election, 
there was supposed to be a bloc 
between Forza Italia and the NCD for 
the fourth ballot. Forza Italia’s official 
candidate was Amato and the NCD’s 
official candidate was Casini, 4 but they 
had agreed in principle that the two 
parties would vote the same way on 

the day, which might have meant 
voting for one of these two 
or casting blank 
ballots 


together. Renzi made it clear to 
Alfano on January 30 that if he 
expected to carry on as interior 
minister he needed to vote for the 
incoming president of the republic. 
The humiliated Alfano reluctantly told 
the NCD parliamentary caucus that 
they were to back Mattarella - only to 
lose further authority within his party 
when a substantial block rebelled and 
cast blank ballots in the secret vote. 
The last few days have seen a few 
individual parliamentarians leaving 
the NCD, and a major split is quite 
possible. 

Berlusconi now has much the same 
problems with Forza Italia as Alfano 
has with the NCD. It is quite clear that 
a substantial number of Forza Italia 
parliamentarians voted for Mattarella 
instead of casting blank ballots, as 
Berlusconi had instructed them to do, 
since there were only 105 blank ballots 
and there were 142 Forza Italia grand 
electors. Moreover, the rebellion was 
probably greater than the numerical 
discrepancy, since, as I have pointed 
out above, a section of the NCD cast 
blank ballots instead of voting for 
Mattarella: in other words, rebelling 
in precisely the opposite way and 
cancelling out some of the Forza Italia 
rebellion in numerical terms. Informed 
sources estimate the Forza Italia rebels 
as closer to 60 rather than 40. 5 

The rebels led by Raffaele Fitto 
look like becoming an increasing 
problem for the elderly delinquent, 
since Berlusconi’s weakened position 
in relation to Renzi makes it impossible 
to stamp down on them, while at the 
same time giving them little material 
incentive to behave themselves. This 
became obvious when Berlusconi 
abandoned the tactic of calling upon 
the Forza Italia delegation to walk out 
during the vote rather than merely cast 
blank ballots; whilst this would have 
ensured unanimity had the party still 
been under his control, the danger 
was that the rebels would refuse to 
leave the room and make their dissent 
public. The rebels, like some loyalists, 
are calling upon Berlusconi to abandon 
the Patto del Nazareno and return to 
all-out opposition. 

However, Berlusconi has little 
choice but to accept the role of Renzi’s 
lackey rather than his master or his equal 
partner: even if the tycoon’s chances of 
a serious political comeback are clearly 
fading, he needs political protection 
against potential criminal charges he 
is still facing, as well as against any 
future possible legislative attacks on 
his media empire - something which 
his longstanding business associates 
like the Confalonieri group, as well as 
his own children, keep emphasising • 

Notes 

1. The fourth ballot is the first where a simple 
absolute majority (50% plus one) is sufficient. 

The first three ballots all require the successful 
candidate to obtain a two-thirds majority. 

2. It should be stressed that the smaller, more 
genuinely leftwing PD group around Pippo Civati 
did not endorse Amato and, like Sinistra Ecologia 
e Liberia, dreamt of forming an alliance with the 
right-populist Movimento Cinque Stelle (Five 
Star Movement). The idea was to elect Prodi as 

a means of destroying the Patto del Nazareno, 
Renzi’s political career and Berlusconi’s chance 
of making a political comeback. 

3. Literally ‘secular’, but in this context it meant 
men from parties with a secular orientation, rather 

than men whose own position was atheist or 
agnostic. 

4. There is supposed to be a sort of 

K ' t, broadly neo-Christian 
rat alliance between the 
) and the NCD, although 
far fusion does not seem 
mminent. 

5. See La Repubblica 
February 1 2015. 
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GREECE _ 

A game of chicken 

Who will blink first - Alexis Tsipras or Angela Merkel? Possibly neither, 
worries Paul Demarty 



O ne of the best little 
illustrations of the notion of 
commodity fetishism is the 
anthropomorphism of ‘the markets’. 

The markets have reactions. They 
even have moods. Under the pressure 
of events in Greece, many of the poor 
creatures are currently prone to fits of 
the vapours and wild mood swings. I 
wrote last week that many on the left 
were less than pleased with Syriza’s 
choice of coalition partner, the right- 
populist Independent Greeks (Anel), 
but it is worth noting that analysts were 
not exactly chipper either. 

From their point of view, Syriza had 
a choice - either go with a ‘centrist’ 
party such as To Potami or Pasok, 
signalling a wish to compromise with 
the European powers; or go with a 
hardliner - the viciously anti-European 
Communist Party of Greece, if the 
latter had been remotely willing, or 
Anel in the event - and thereby declare 
themselves to be playing hardball. 

Sure enough, the markets took 
fright. As Alexis Tsipras was sworn 
in as president, and his cabinet 
announced, stocks in Greek banks 
took a huge hit. A few days later, 
with more soothing sounds from the 
government about negotiating with 
European powers, the slide was halted 
and began to reverse. As I write, the 
Greek stock exchanges have closed 
11% up, in response merely to the 
formal announcement of finance 
minister Yanis Varoufakis’s bond-swap 
proposal (which can hardly have come 
out of the blue). 

His scheme aims to skirt around 
notions unacceptable to the northern 
European economies - principally, 
debt write-offs and ‘haircuts’ - by 
converting bailout loans into bonds 
indexed to Greek GDP: the higher the 
growth, the higher the yield. Private 
debt bought up by the European 
Central Bank would be converted 
into ‘perpetual bonds’, which would 
amount to a write-off by any other 
name. 

The latter proposal in particular will 
likely provoke outrage among fiscal 
hardliners in the EU core. There is a 
carrot to go with the stick, however: 
Syriza is prepared to compromise on its 
own platform of public spending to run 
a budget surplus. (The latter, naturally, 
will be entirely impossible if Greece 
remains in its current chokehold.) 

Cracks in the 
consensus 

More ‘good news’ for Athens 
comes with apparent attacks on the 
principally German-imposed austerity 
policy in the EU periphery. There 
was, first of all, the brazen snub of the 
ECB’s announcement of quantitative 
easing - ECB boss Mario Draghi 
unveiled a huge programme, which 
will print over €1 trillion, and was 
received frostily in Berlin. 

There was also the Davos 
intervention of Mark Carney, 
chief of the Bank of England, who 
recommended fiscal risk-sharing 
across the euro zone. Carney is hardly 
an impartial observer, as technocrats 
attached to central banks are imagined 
naively to be: his, after all, is the 
Bank of England. Moreover, he is 
an alumnus of the infamous ‘great 
vampire squid’, Goldman Sachs 
(whose role in cooking Greece’s books 
in the run-up to euro entry is no small 
matter in the current dispute): thus, we 
may take him as some kind of proxy for 
American interests here. If Germany 


How will it end? 

resists such fiscal union, it is because 
it will be weakened. Nonetheless, he 
is hardly the first person to make such 
comments; his views will be echoed 
by many in Europe. 

So is everything hunky-dory? Has 
a euro zone catastrophe been averted 
once more? It is, alas, too early to tell: 
and the signs are not necessarily good. 

The first issue is that, for all 
the criticism of her policy, Angela 
Merkel’s government does not look 
like it is in any mood to relent. No 
debt will be forgiven, she insists: there 
will be no quarter in ‘negotiations’. 
Behind her, egging her on, are the 
vile creatures of the Springer press, 
perpetually outraged at the idea of 
those ‘lazy Greeks’ taking tax money 
out of German pockets, or - worse - 
devaluing Germany’s currency. 

More importantly, however, her 
reluctance is not merely a matter of 
mean-spiritedness or ideological 
dogmatism, or even the basically 
semi-colonial relationship beginning 
to develop between Germany and the 
euro zone periphery. Berlin’s room 
for manoeuvre is restricted. It is often 
pointed out, by soft lefts and capitalists 
alike, that bailing out Greece is not so 
very terrible: its economy is only 1.5% 
of the EU’s GDP, and its total national 
debt is barely a third of the value of 
Draghi’s QE programme, let alone that 
component of the debt which results 
from the bailout. 

All this is true; writing off 
Greek debt would be possible, and 
restructuring it to be paid off over 
two, three, four times the current 
schedule - more so, were Greece the 
only struggler in the euro zone. Bailing 
out Greece is one thing: bailing out 
Greece, Portugal, Ireland, Spain, Italy 
and even France is quite another. The 
latter three are far more significant 
components of the EU economy, and 
printing enough money to throw at 
them would give rise to serious issues. 

If Greece is - as it were - bailed 
out of its bailout, what will the mood 
in these countries be then? They will 
surely all want a piece of that action. 
Indeed, the centre is - after a fashion 
- failing to hold already in several 
of them. The left-populist Podemos 
is floating around pole position in 


Spanish opinion polls; Sinn Fein is in 
with a shout in Ireland. 

Odd couple 

What appears to be developing is 
something of a game of chicken. 
Merkel and co are digging in, fearing 
that debt forgiveness - indeed, simply 
giving quarter to any Greek demands - 
could open Pandora’s box. Tsipras and 
the Greek government, on the other 
hand, declare that their country cannot 
continue to be collectively punished 
for the convenience of Germany, and 
that such punishment is in any case 
based partly on corruption in arms 
and industrial deals which directly 
benefited Greece’s creditors. 

We know Merkel can afford to call 
Tsipras’s bluff: though Greek exit from 
the euro would not be pleasant for the 
rest of the member-states, they could 
weather it. The question is perhaps 
more about the Greek side: will they 
stand firm? 

Here, we must discuss the 
character of the Greek government. 
What has resulted from the election 
is a popular front peculiar by 
European standards, where they 
have traditionally comprised ‘official 
communists’, social democrats and 
small ‘progressive bourgeois’ parties. 
(Not uninterestingly, in the anti¬ 
colonial people’s fronts, alliances 
between the left and more rightwing 
and traditionalist ‘patriotic bourgeois’ 
forces were more common.) 

Going into government with Anel 
was a warning to Europe - but not to 
everyone. Domestically, it must be 
interpreted as a mollifying measure 
towards threatening social forces. An 
ultra-Orthodox organisation, Anel’s 
presence in government is reassuring, 
surely, to the state church. Moreover, 
Panos Kammenos, Anel’s somewhat 
eccentric leader, has been given the 
defence portfolio, which may send the 
right messages to a Greek army with a 
history of murky interventions in politics. 
These actions are among many that 
suggest that Tsipras and his colleagues 
are keeping their options open, should 
European negotiations turn sour. 

Though Greece voted to continue 
sanctions against Russia, it voted 
against escalation: an olive branch to 


the Putin regime, which has not gone 
unnoticed among Syriza’s rightwing 
critics abroad. Explanations for 
this move on the basis of Orthodox 
Christianity, and a fortiori some 
residual ‘official communist’ nostalgia 
for the days of the Soviet Union, surely 
fall to Occam’s razor - this is pure 
expedience (although Kammenos is 
rumoured to have connections to the 
Russian far right). 

We must say that Syriza is playing 
a clever game here, but it is also a 
dangerous one. There are many plates 
to keep spinning. Emblematic is 
Kammenos’s first significant action as 
defence minister, consisting basically 
of military provocations against 
Turkey. It is an unwelcome reminder 
of the fierce, irrationalist nationalism 
undergirding Anel’s politics. 

More broadly, Anel will act as 
bourgeois forces in all popular fronts 
do, no doubt as Syriza’s leading 
right faction intended, and - indeed 
- as Kammenos’s bizarre election 
broadcasts promised. That is to 
act as a limit on the actions of the 
government: stopping it from going 
‘too far’. In many areas of policy - 
including hot-button issues on the left, 
such as migrants’ rights - ‘too far’ is 
not so very far at all. 

Syriza is formally committed to 
separating church and state, but it will 
not do so if it wants these partners on 
board. Syriza wants an amnesty for 
migrants, but has had to stop well 
short of that so far. Syriza wants - 
no, needs - all the friends abroad it 
can get, but must tolerate Kammenos’s 
sabre-rattling over Turkey and other 
nationalist grievances, such as the 
Macedonian question. 

In lieu of domestic policy successes, 
then, Syriza is all the more reliant on 
getting a result in Europe. Capitulation 
is plainly political suicide. (We are not 
so cynical as to remove the appalling 
suffering of their compatriots from 
Syriza’s leaders’ calculations either.) 
Who will blink first - Tsipras or the 
troika (whatever he decides to call 
them)? It is hardly impossible that 
neither will, and this particular game 
of chicken will end in a wreck • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so- 
called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Democracy comes 
from below, not 
above 


Oppression and western values 



Capitalist progress does not equal progress of democracy 


O ver the last week the press 
has carried stories about the 
demand from China’s education 
minister, Yuan Guiren, that universities 
and other tertiary education institutions 
must never “promote western values”. 

According to the official Xinhua 
news agency, Yuan said that statements 
that “slander the leadership of the 
Communist Party of China, smear 
socialism or violate the country’s 
constitution and laws” must not 
appear in textbooks or “be promoted 
in college classrooms”. This was 
in line with the call last year from 
president Xi Jinping for the party’s 
“leadership and guidance” to be more 
forcefully imposed, so as to “improve 
the ideological and political work” 
conducted in universities. 

Unsurprisingly, the bourgeois media 
and defenders of the establishment 
have been making use of this news item 
to demonstrate the alleged superiority 
of those “western values” - not least, 
free speech and the right to criticise. 
What have we got to fear from such 
criticism? It goes without saying, 
however, that such worthy sentiments 
cannot be taken at face value. 

For example, where is the insistence 
that free speech and the right to criticise 
must be implemented forthwith in, say, 
Saudi Arabia? Last week prime minister 
David Cameron was amongst the long 
list of upholders of “western values” 
who traipsed over to Riyadh to pay 
respects to king Abdullah, for whom 
the appropriate response to criticism 
was decades-long incarceration and 
the odd 1,000 lashes. But in the case of 
Saudi Arabia the friendly advice stood 
in stark contrast to the condemnations 
meted out to Beijing. Who are we to 
impose our standards on Riyadh? After 
all, with our support and understanding, 
the Saudi royals will gradually learn to 
be more tolerant - as the Tree market’ 
develops there, so too will free speech, 
along with a whole range of other 
freedoms that we all know are nurtured 
by capitalism. 

Except we don’t know. It is true that 
elements of the left have bought into 
the notion that ‘bourgeois democracy’ 
is the preferred modus operandi of 
developed capitalism. But in reality 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. Every democratic right has 
had to be dragged from our rulers by 
pressure from below: the right to free 
assembly, to vote, to strike - and, as 
long as the system of capital survives, 
all such rights will remain permanently 
under threat from measures designed 
to weaken and mitigate them, if not 
abolish them altogether. 

Despite the display of hypocrisy in 
Paris on January 11, as ‘world leaders’ 
gathered in solidarity with Charlie 
Hebdo and unanimously proclaimed 
their adherence to the same “western 
values” of freedom, ruling class advisors 
to presidents and prime ministers have 
been busily hatching up their latest 
schemes to encroach upon such freedom 
in the name of ‘fighting terrorism’. 

In the UK, the Counter-Terrorism 
and Security Bill has been going 
through parliament - this week it was 
debated in the Lords. Part 5 of this 
bill imposes a new duty on various 
authorities, including in universities 
and other educational establishments, 
to “have due regard to the need to 
prevent people from being drawn into 


terrorism”. It is not spelled out how 
exactly they are supposed to do that, but 
academics rightly fear that they will be 
expected to ban meetings on university 
and college premises that could be 
construed as encouraging or allowing 
people to be “drawn into terrorism”. 

According to senior barrister Robert 
Moretto, the bill envisages a situation 
where students and guest speakers 
who express “a particular extremist 
but lawful point of view” will be 
excluded because of the potential risk 
that “those hearing that point of view 
will be drawn into terrorism”. This, he 
said, stood in conflict with the need 
“to ensure that academic staff have 
freedom within the law to question 
and test received wisdom, and to put 
forward new ideas and controversial 
or unpopular opinions, without placing 
themselves in jeopardy of losing their 
jobs or privileges they may have at 
their institution”. 1 

It is self-evident that it is not only 
Islamists who may express “a particular 
extremist but lawful point of view”. I 
am sure that most of the contents of 
this paper and of others on the left 
are regarded in that way by many 
in the higher echelons of the ruling 


class. Of course, the provisions of the 
bill are not at present aimed against 
the revolutionary left, or working 
class militants in general, but that is 
because our movement is at present 
in such a pitifully weak state that no 
serious threat is ascribed to us right 
now. But without doubt an upsurge 
in class militancy and the creation of 
a potent revolutionary leftwing force 
would bring with it a parallel change 
of attitude amongst the bourgeoisie: 
we too would become subject to 
proscriptions and banning orders. 

It is true that the 25 chancellors, 
vice-chancellors, chairs and directors 
of a range of British universities who 
wrote a letter to The Times in protest 
are not concerned primarily about the 
rights of the working class. When they 
say of the bill that they are “profoundly 
concerned about the consequences for 
UK universities”, they are referring 
to their own liberal commitment to 
“ensuring that academics and students 
are free to question and test received 
wisdom within the law”. That, after 
all, is how we are supposed to arrive 
at the truth, and it applies to the study 
of society itself, as well as to the laws 
of, say, physics and chemistry. 


The 25 reaffirm their support 
for existing schemes, such as “the 
government’s Prevent strategy to 
counter terrorism and radicalisation”, 
but unfortunately the bill is “not the best 
means of maximising the contribution 
universities can make, and may indeed 
be counterproductive, causing mistrust 
and alienation”. In fact, “To be truly 
effective in countering terrorism 
and radicalisation, universities must 
continue to be independent from 
government.” Therefore they should 
be “exempt” from the proposals. “This 
would safeguard the unique status of 
universities as places where lawful 
ideas can be voiced and debated 
without fear of reprisal.” 2 

For its part, the University and 
College Union states: “Clarification 
is needed on how universities are 
expected to balance their duties under 
the 1986 Education Act to ensure 
freedom of speech, whilst at the same 
time preventing people from being 
drawn into terrorism.” In fact, the 
UCU continues, “We must question 
whether it is reasonable to expect 
institutions to actively prevent people 
from being drawn into terrorism, and 
seek clarification on what specifically 


constitutes terrorism in its broadest 
sense.” And “There is also a major 
question around what reasonable 
mechanism would allow teaching staff 
to flag up students who may, or may 
not, be in danger of being drawn into 
terrorism.” 3 

These comments certainly point to 
the (deliberate) lack of clarity around 
the proposals. They serve to highlight 
the fact that our rulers are primarily 
concerned with the appropriation of 
powers that are sufficiently flexible 
and arbitrary to allow the enforcement 
of measures that ignore or belittle 
democratic rights. 

Meanwhile, the ‘fight against 
terrorism’ is being pursued on another 
front. It is being taken up by the Police 
Federation of England and Wales, 
whose chair, Steve White, appeared 
on national TV and radio demanding 
that tasers should be made available 
to “all front-line police” in light of 
the “increased terrorism threat” from 
“dangerous people”, who could be 
preparing to “attack officers”. 

This is another case, should it 
be accepted, of an oppressive or 
anti-democratic measure being 
implemented in the name of opposing 
terrorism. As if bobbies on the beat are 
generally under threat from jihadists 
and as if the carrying of tasers would 
protect them. No, such weapons 
would be used by the police against 
‘disorderly’ individuals, against 
football supporters desperate to get into 
a stadium and against demonstrators 
who refuse to be ‘kettled’. 

We have seen across the Atlantic, in 
Ferguson and New York, how routinely 
armed police use their weapons - not 
against ‘terrorists’ and organised 
criminals, but against oppressed 
minorities. Yet now their colleagues 
in Britain feel so emboldened by 
the current atmosphere that they are 
demanding to emulate them. 

The Police Federation may not get 
its way at this stage, but the demand 
was hardly met by generalised outrage 
from government spokespersons and 
political commentators. For ‘protecting 
the police’ - ie, equipping them with 
the tools of oppression appropriate 
to the circumstances - is considered 
perfectly normal. 

And so is clamping down on the right 
to free expression of those considered 
to be a threat. These are examples of 
“western values” in action • 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Independent on Sunday February 1. 

2. The Times January 28. 

3. www.ucu.org.uk/index.cfm?articleid=7393. 
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